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'UGUST,  the  month  of  vacations  for  the  Association 
headquarters  finds  Labor  Day  completing  days  of 
recreation  and  relaxation.  September  and  active  work 
begins  again  on  the  fall  and  winter  program  on  the 
one  purpose  of  accomplishment — “To  foster  the  retail  dry  goods 
and  department  store  trades  and  the  interest  and  uelTbeing  of  those 
engaged  therein” 


The  Laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
present  to  Bulletin  readers  an  interesting  outline  of  practical  service 
to  Association  Members.  Beginning  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
a  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be 
published  each  month.  The  information  given  is  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


One  of  the  first  presentations  of  the  Association  work  program  will 
be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Studies,  Reports  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Association  and  its  Bureaus  and  Groups.  This  compilation  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  retailing,  will  not  only  be  a  valuable 
reference  list  for  busy  executives  but  is  indicative  of  the  thorough 
and  accurate  thought  which  each  Group  has  given  to  its  individual 
subject.  Not  only  Association  members  but  Universities  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  organizations  consider  the  material  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  as  an  authoritative  and  dependable 
guide. 


The  Bulletin — the  official  organ  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  is  published  at  headquarters  on  the  first  of  each  month 
■as  a  service  medium  to  all  members  of  the  Association  and  its 
Affliliated  Groups. 
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Editoriols 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Tariff  Before  the  Senate 

Ju8t  as  this  Bulletin  is  reaching  our  readers,  the 
Senate,  it  is  to  he  expected,  will  have  commenced  its 
debate  on  the  Tariff  Bill  which  has  been  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Senate  Committee  made  several  revisions  of 
the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  Bill,  prepared 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
These  revisions  of  rates,  however,  do  not  interest  us 
primarily,  as  an  Association. 

But  we  are  interested  in  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  regard  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  features  of  the  Tariff.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Finance  Committee  saw  the  wisdom  of  not 
adopting  Section  402B  of  the  House  Bill,  which 
would  have  given  local  port  appraisers  the  right  to 
determine  the  valuation  basis  of  imports.  This  sec¬ 
tion  provided  for  no  appeal  from  the  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision  of  a  local  port  appraiser  to  the  United  States 
Customs  Courts.  In  fact,  this  Section  provided  for 
no  appeal  to  any  judicial  body,  other  than  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  is  an  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  If  this  provision  had  been  passed, 
it  certainly  would  have  proved  a  source  of  great 
confusion  and  annoyance  to  retailers.  We  filed  a 
Brief  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  June 
last,  opposing  this  Section.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  Committee  last  week  recommending  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  this  Section  of  the  House  Bill  should  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  every  retailer. 

It  was  very  disappointing  to  us,  however,  to  learn 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  an  entirely  new  system  of  valuation  to  be 
used  in  the  future;  namely,  that  instead  of  duties 
being  assessed  upon  the  foreign  valuation  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  they  should  be  assessed  upon  so-called 
“United  States  Value”,  or  “domestic  value”.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Tariff  Commission, 


provided  lor  in  the  bill,  translate  the  ad  valorem  rates 
in  the  pending  Bill  accordingly,  and  that  they  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  later  than 
January  Ist,  1932,  for  the  latter's  approval  of  revised 
rates,  based  upon  the  “United  States  Value”  method 
of  assessing  duties. 

W  e  are  opposed  to  this  recommendation  of  the 
Committee.  It  will  raise  the  cost  of  merchandise 
purchased  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
consumers  to  such  an  extent  that  a  virtual  embargo 
will  exist  on  some  commodities. 

It  will  bring  about  a  condition  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion  for  retailers  and  importers  who  find  it 
necessary  to  shop  the  markets  of  the  world  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  their  customers.  In  the  past, 
when  purchases  were  made  abroad,  duties  were  levied 
upon  the  foreign  invoice  value  of  the  merchandise. 
In  the  future,  if  the  foreign  valuation  basis  is  dis¬ 
carded,  merchants  will  never  know  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  amount  of  United  States  value 
on  a  shipment  will  be,  until  it  reaches  the  port  of 
entry,  and  is  appraised  by  the  customs  authorities. 

Proponents  of  the  United  States  value  method 
made  much  of  the  argument  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  that  the  foreign  valuation  method 
afforded  opportunity  for  gross  under-valuations  of 
merchandise.  This  has  been  their  principal  reason 
for  advocating  a  change  at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  pointed  out  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  percentage  of 
actual  fraudulent  under-valuations  of  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of  1%,  and 
that  many  apparent  cases  of  under-valuation  were 
simply  clerical  errors  or  cases  where  merchants  have 
been  able  to  buy  below  the  market  value  abroad. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  real  motive 
on  the  part  of  those  clamoring  for  a  change  from 
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foreiKn  valuation  to  some  form  of  domestic  valuation, 
has  been  their  eager  desire  to  raise  rates  by  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  afraid 
to  ask  for  them  openly.  We  have  never  taken  any 
issue  with  those  interests  who  have  sought  a  change 
in  rates  for  specific  commodities.  We  have  always 
taken  the  attitude  that  American  industries  must  be 
protected  as  well  as  American  labor,  and  that  our  in¬ 
dustries  should  receive  all  the  protection  to  which 
they  can  rightfully  show  they  are  entitled.  But  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through 
a  change  in  the  valuation  basis  of  our  Tariff  struc¬ 
ture.  These  necessary  increases  or  decreases  should 
be  asked  for  openly,  so  that  manufacturers,  retailers, 
importers  and  consumers  alike,  may  be  acquainted 
with  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

We  shall  continue  to  oppose  this  proposed  change 
in  the  valuation  basis  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1929.  Mr. 
Philip  Le  Boutillier,  Chairman  of  our  Tariff  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  called  a  meeting  of  this  Committee.  The 
entire  matter  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  this 
meeting,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  every  aetion  will 
be  taken  by  the  Committee  to  protect  your  best  in¬ 
terests  as  retailers,  and  to  preserve  for  you  the  func¬ 
tion  which  you  should  exercise,  and  to  retain  for  you 
the  privilege  which  you  should  enjoy  of  shopping 
thf  markets  of  the  world  to  obtain  new  and  novel 
merchandise  for  your  customers  without  being  re¬ 
quired  to  labor  under  an  almost  insurmountable 
handicap  as  “United  States  Valuation”, 

Increase  in  Tourists*  Free  Entry 

The  Bill  which  has  just  emanated  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  contains  another  feature  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  our  members, 
especially  those  located  in  states  on  or  near  our 
international  border  lines.  Touring  by  means  of 
the  automobile  makes  the  question  one  of  real  inter¬ 
est  to  stores  generally  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
past,  tourists  and  American  residents  were  entitled 
to  purchase  merchandise  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
value  of  SlOO  and  have  this  merchandise  passed  free 
of  duty  at  the  port  of  entry  where  the  merchandise 
was  brought  into  the  country.  This  was  possible  even 
though  the  absence  was  only  forty-eight  hours. 

The  new  Bill  proposes  a  raise  in  the  amount  of 


free  entry  from  $100  to  $200.  Even  when  the  value 
limit  of  $100  was  in  effect  merchants  located  along 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  seriously  felt  tbe 
effects  of  this  competition.  This  was  especially  true 
in  such  cities  as  Detroit,  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  We 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
residents  of  these  cities  to  purchase  wearing  appareL 
accessories*  chinaware,  blankets  and  innumerable 
other  items  of  merchandise  on  foreign  soil  at  prices 
much  lower  than  retailers  in  their  home  cities  could 
sell  similar  merchandise  because  of  the  duty  differ¬ 
ential,  and  to  bring  this  merchandise  into  the  coun¬ 
try  free  of  duty.  It  has  been  an  important  problem 
in  the  past  for  these  merchants.  If  the  free  limit  is 
doubled  as  the  present  Bill  proposes,  this  problem 
will  assume  even  greater  magnitude  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  think  it  fair  that  merchants  who  are 
located  along  our  border  lines  should  be  asked  to 
encounter  competition  of  this  nature  which  has  been 
brought  about  through  an  act  of  our  Congress.  It  is, 
however,  a  problem  which  may  be  difficult  to  cope 
with.  We  are  giving  it  careful  consideration,  data  is 
being  collected  especially  from  those  sections  of  the 
country  affected  most  in  order  that  we  may  have  facts 
to  present  to  members  of  Congress  in  our  efforts  to 
defeat  this  proposal.  You  will  hear  more  of  this  as 
new  developments  arise  during  the  coming  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

Generic  Term,  Rayon** 

Included  in  New  Tariff  Bill 

In  1924,  our  Association  was  instrumental  in  having 
adopted  the  generic  term,  “Rayon”,  as  descriptive  of 
fibres  and  fabrics,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
known  as  “Artificial  Silk”.  We  saw  the  need  for  such 
a  generic  term  in  order  that  such  confusing  terms  as 
synthetic  silk,  art  silk,  fibre  silk,  artificial  silk,  etc., 
might  be  discontinued  and  retailers  and  consumers 
alike  could  speak  of  this  new  fibre  without  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  misunderstanding.  This  term  was 
quickly  adopted  by  manufacturers,  consumers  and 
textile  experts.  However,  there  was  some  opposition 
to  its  use  on  the  part  of  a  few  manufacturers  who 
produced  a  rayon  made  by  the  Cellulose  Acetate  pro¬ 
cess,  and  desired  their  product  to  be  known  by  their 
own  private  brand  name. 
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An  attempt  was  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  prevent  recognition  being  given  to  the 
generic  term,  “Rayon”  in  the  Tariff  Bill.  The  Rayon 
Institute  of  America  and  your  Association  filed  briefs 
with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Textiles  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  term  “Rayon”  was  included 
in  the  so  called  Hawley  Bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

^'e  were  pleased  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  retained  this  generic  name,  “Rayon”  in  the  Bill 
that  they  have  just  made  public.  It  is  rather  unfortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Rayon  Manufactures  felt  it  necessary  to  add  the 
words,  “and  other  synthetic  textiles”  after  the  term 
“Rayon”  whenever  mentioned  in  the  Section.  We  are 
fearful  that  this  will  afford  opportunity  to  have  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  fabrics  classified  under  some  designation 
other  than  “Rayon”  and  may  even  make  it  possible 
that  they  be  known  under  their  own  private  brand 
names,  without  the  use  of  the  generic  term  accom¬ 
panying. 

Departmental  Statistical  Report  Issued 

During  the  past  month,  you  received  from  our 
office,  the  annual  compilation  of  departmental  oper¬ 
ating  and  merchandising  statistics.  We  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  research  which 
our  Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control  and  our  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  undertakes  during  the  year. 

It  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  checking  your 
operating  and  merchandising  statistics  with  those 
of  a  group  of  stores  which  are  doing  approximately 
the  same  annual  volume  of  business  that  you  are. 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  all  statistics  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  their  use.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  common  or  average  figures  for  a  group  of 
departments  in  every  case  and  as  such,  perhaps  are 
not  representative  of  the  more  successful  experiences 
of  some  of  our  members. 

Aou  should  strive  to  accomplish  results  which  are 
above  average.  Hence  do  not  be  satisfied  if  your 
figures  compare  with  or  are  below  those  appearing 
on  this  chart.  Lender  these  conditions,  you  have 
room  for  improvement. 

We  feel  that  our  Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 
and  our  Controllers  Congress  did  an  excellent  job 


this  year  in  preparing  these  charts.  Already  letters  of 
commendation  have  been  received  from  members, 
complimenting  us  upon  this  work.  We  want  to  make 
these  charts  even  more  valuable  to  our  members  next 
year.  You  can  co-operate  vrith  us  by  supplying  the 
figures  required  when  the  questionnaire  is  sent  out. 
The  more  stores  replying  the  more  representative  will 
be  the  results  of  true  conditions  that  exist  throughout 
the  country. 

Need  of  Attention 
to  Retail  Insurance 

Your  Association  has  maintained  for  several  yean 
a  Bureau  of  Insurance  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  experienced  Director,  in  order  that  our 
members’  insurance  problems  might  be  given  the  at¬ 
tention  that  they  deserve. 

Only  recently,  Mr.  John  G.  Clark,  the  present  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau,  mailed  to  our  members  a  question¬ 
naire  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  present  retail  insurance  situation.  The 
replies  to  this  insurance  questionnaire  to  date  in¬ 
dicate  in  most  cases,  that  the  individual  stores  have 
excellent  records  from  the  standpoint  of  insurance 
losses. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  premium  contribu¬ 
tions  of  store  members  to  the  insurance  companies 
have  hecn  very  much  in  excess  of  the  loss  and  expense 
ratio  applicable  to  the  retail  business  represented  by 
our  membership. 

This  is  a  matter  which  needs  careful  study  and  con¬ 
tinued  competent  effort  to  correct.  This  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  our  Insurance  Bureau.  We  are  assured  lower 
rates  only  if  we  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we,  as  a 
group,  are  interested  and  show  that  the  record  proves 
that  members  are  entitled  to  reductions  in  their  in¬ 
surance  rates. 

It  can  be  accomplished  only  as  a  corrective  action. 
The  Bureau  needs  the  full  cooperation  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  store.  If  your  questionnaire  has  not  yet  been 
returned,  w'e  would  urge  you  to  forward  promptly 
all  of  the  essential  data  possible,  so  that  conferences 
with  the  rate-making  officials  may  begin  at  an  early 
date. 
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^^Whither  Personnel” 

Is  Personnel  Work  a  Fashion  Trend? 
Is  It  Helping  to  Raise  Business  Standards? 
Is  It  a  Part  of  the  Production  Problem  ? 

By  James  H.  Gbeene,  Formerly  Director  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Contributed  by  Personnel  Group 


Fashion  plays  its  part  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  business  just  as  it  does  in  the  apparel 
of  business  people.  Periodically,  we  hear  the 
question  “Is  personnel  work  one  of  those  fashions 
which  rise  and  fall?”  One  has  only  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  World  War  to  recall  the  high  tide  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  which  ebbed  during  the  reconstruction 
period.  If  ever  a  movement  was  thoroughly  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  it  was  the  personnel  work  which  had  been 
inaugurated  during  the  war. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  which  followed,  one 
is  not  overly  optimistic  in  saying  that  personnel  work 
has  again  attained  a  high  point  in  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Is  it  once  more  to  be  plunged  into  the  abyss 
of  oblivion?  Are  there  cycles  in  personnel  work,  the 
graphs  of  which  resemble  those  of  stock  prices  and 
other  forms  of  economic  activity?  Is  personnel  work, 
after  all.  only  a  thrill  to  be  enjoyed  during  periods  of 
prosperity,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  man¬ 
agement  which  has  brought  business  up  to  its  present 
high  standard?  If  it  is  fundamentally  sound  in  its 
philosophy,  is  it  again  to  be  betrayed  at  the  hands  of 
its  enthusiastic  but  unintelligent  devotees? 

Lines  of  Demarcation 

The  personnel  debacle  taught  some  bitter  lessons. 
The  twilight  zone  between  personnel  and  operation 
now  has  become  a  sharper  line  of  demarcation.  The 
personnel  worker  has  learned  that  his  function  is  one 
of  staff  and  not  of  line.  Is  there  danger  in  reverting 
to  discounted  welfare  w'ork  and  losing  interest  in 
problems  of  production?  Is  it  possible  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  production  without  again  invading  the 
operating  field? 

At  the  present  time  we  are  probably  in  the  midst  of 
a  transition  period  which  may  be  more  psychologic 
than  economic.  The  manifestations  which  require  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  necessity  for  reducing  mounting  costs  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  distribution  field,  the  weighing  of  many 
service  features  which  have  helped  to  bring  about 
the  condition  of  mounting  costs,  the  problem  of  light¬ 
ning  changes  in  commodities  due  to  fashion  require¬ 


ments  and  with  it  the  distinctly  personnel  problem  of 
speeding  up  an  entire  organization  a  large  part  of 
which  is  composed  of  older  employees.  Then  again, 
we  must  not  forget  the  mergers  which  bring  about 
reorganization  and  the  installation  of  new  methods. 

What  part,  if  any,  can  trained  personnel  workers 
play  in  this  cinema-like  change  which  is  going  on  in  the 
retail  field?  To  those  personnel  workers  who  have 
a  clear  conception  of  their  relationship  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  growth  and  devolpment  of  business,  these 
situations  present  a  challenging  opportunity. 

Conditions  were  never  more  favorable  for  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  merchandising  and  operating  forces 
of  business.  The  necessity  for  labor-saving  and  time¬ 
saving  methods  and  devices  offer  interesting  adventures 
to  those  with  ingenuity  and  initiative.  The  whole  sit¬ 
uation  has  created  among  workers  generally  a  growing 
and  insistent  belief  that  specialized  training  in  some 
field  is  a  requisite  for  assured  employment. 

Losing  Chief  Objective 

There  is  always  danger,  however,  of  becoming  too 
interested  in  merely  seeing  the  wheels  go  round,  of 
becoming  so  concerned  with  methods  and  devices  that 
the  chief  objective  is  lost. 

While  many  successful  personnel  workers  have  been 
drafted  to  operating  positions,  and  the  best  and  most 
successful  continue  to  have  opportunities  of  this  sort, 
nevertheless  the  desire  to  stay  in  the  shelter  of  the 
headquarter’s  tent  still  persists.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  conspicuous  examples  in  which  the  person¬ 
nel  forces  of  an  organization  are  a  valuable  and  wel¬ 
come  factor  in  securing  the  necessary  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Unless  the  mistake  of  the  war  period  is  made,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  where  personnel  workers  get  the 
production  viewpoint  without  interference  with  the 
problems  of  operation,  where  they  maintain  the  per¬ 
sonal  touch  without  a  patronizing  air,  and  where  they 
secure  results  without  becoming  hard-boiled,  person¬ 
nel  work  will  at  least  continue  on  its  present  high  level, 
if  it  does  not  go  to  still  higher  peaks. 
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Hotti  Customer  Complaints  Are  Analuzcd 

To  Fix  Responsibiliti|  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Beginning  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  a  few  typical,  seasonal  com¬ 
plaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be  published  each  month  by  the 
laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information  given  below  is  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Complaint 

“We  are  sending  you  a  dress  which  our  customer 
complains  showed  noticeable  fading  after  she  had  worn 
the  dress  but  twice.  Is  this  fabric  serviceable?” 

Report  By  Bureau — Color  Fading 

The  damage  consists  of  fading  of  color  at  the  tops 
of  the  shoulders  and  along  die  sleeves  where  they  would 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  while  being  worn.  The  dress  is 
of  pure  dye  silk  fabric  dyed  a  medium  shade  of  green. 

Exposure  on  the  Fade-Umeter  of  a  small  area  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  fabric  at  the  hem  shows  that  fading 
comparable  with  that  shown  at  shoulders  and  sleeves 
occurs  after  2^  hours.  This  time  approximates  less 
than  8  hours  of  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  concluded  that  the  damage  is  a  result  of  fading 
in  light. 

A  silk  fabric  which  shows  such  noticeable  fading  as 
this  upon  a  short  exposure  cannot  be  considered  service¬ 
able,  hence  the  fabric  is  considered  unsuitable  for  use 
in  a  dress  of  this  kind,  which  the  customer  will  expect 
to  wear  for  a  season  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
complaint  is  therefore  justifiable. 

Complaint 

“This  dress  has  been  returned  to  us  by  a  customer 
who  states  that  when  she  laundered  it  the  brown  stains 
at  the  front  appeared  slightly  noticeable.  When  she 
pressed  the  dress  these  stains  appeared  more  pronouced 
and  became  clearly  visible.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Tannic  Acid  Soil 

The  dress  is  of  white  spun  silk  yarns,  and  the  stains 
appear  at  the  front  of  the  dress  at  the  left  side  from 
the  waist  line  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  They  are  of  a 
medium  shade  of  brown  and  of  irregular  shape. 

Tests  of  the  stained  fabric  show  the  stains  to  be  of 
tannin  or  an  allied  compound.  Tannin  stains  are  in¬ 
soluble,  become  darker  when  treated  with  even  mild 
alkaline  solutions,  and  are  set  by  heat  or  steam. 

Tannins  occur  in  tea,  coffee,  drinks,  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs.  In  many  instances  the  tannin  does  not  appear 
as  a  deeply  colored  stain  when  first  spilled  upon  a  fabric. 
Ginger  ale  is  an  example  of  this. 

Laundering,  steaming,  hot  pressing  and  exfMDSure  to 
heat  are  some  of  the  agencies  which  cause  tannins  to 
become  brown  and  set. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  damage  it  is  believed 


that  the  dress  was  soiled  with  some  solution  containing 
tannin  or  an  allied  compound,  and  that  the  tannin  was 
developed  to  its  brown  state  by  the  laundering  and 
pressing  operations.  The  colors  did  not  fade. 

It  is  concluded  that  this  damage  is  due  to  conditions 
arising  in  consumer  wear,  and  is  in  no  way  due  to  infer¬ 
ior  or  defective  fabric. 

Complaint 

“Customer  has  returned  this  white  crepe  blouse  pur- 
diased  last  Spring  claiming  that  the  material  is  de¬ 
fective.  You  will  notice  that  the  fabric  has  fallen  apart 
beneath  the  arms,  and  is  very  weak  across  the  shoulders. 
Please  advise  us  if  the  material  is  at  fault.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Heavily  Weighted  Silk 

The  fabric  is  of  silk,  heavily  weighted  with  metallic 
salts.  Tests  of  the  fabric  at  the  damaged  areas  show 
it  to  be  noticeably  acidic  in  character,  while  similar 
tests  of  undamaged  parts  do  not  appear  acidic.  There 
are  slight  stains  at  the  damaged  areas  and  the  tender 
fabric  extends  only  to  the  extremities  of  the  stains. 

It  has  been  learned  that  perspiration,  coupled  with 
heat,  light,  and  age,  will  cause  chemical  reactions  to 
take  place  in  metallic  weighted  silk  material.  In  many 
cases  an  easily  identified  acid  reaction  is  observed.  The 
silk  fiber  is  destroyed  and  the  fabric — which  retains 
its  woven  form  as  does  the  ash  of  metallic  weighted 
material — will  be  reduced  in  many  instances  and  may 
l)e  almost  reduced  to  a  powder  by  pinching  between 
the  finger  and  thumb. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  fabric  was  so  heavily  weighted 
as  to  be  rendered  useless  in  comparatively  short  wear 
due  to  the  effect  of  perspiration  and  natural  conditions 
encountered  in  wearing  a  blouse  of  this  type. 

Complaint 

“We  are  sending  you  a  light  tan  dress  which  was 
washed  by  our  customer.  The  customer  claims  the  pink 
streaky  appearance  is  due  to  defective  material.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Careless  Cleaning 

The  dress  is  of  pure  dye  silk  crepe  and  has  a  pleated 
skirt.  The  pink  streaks  occur  irregularly  in  the  skirt. 

Tests  upon  the  fabric  fail  to  disclose  any  color 
change  in  the  fabric  when  treated  with  the  chemicals 
commonly  encountered  in  consumer  wear  or  launder¬ 
ing. 

Further  tests  show  that  the  pink  stains  are  remov- 
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able,  without  altering  the  tan  shade,  by  careful  man¬ 
ipulation  with  dilute  ammonia. 

From  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  stains,  it 
is  concluded  that  they  are  a  result  of  contact  of  the 
tan  fabric  with  some  article  colored  with  a  fugitive  red 
stain.  It  is  probable  that  either  the  tan  dress  or  the 
colored  material  was  damp  when  the  contact  took  place, 
and  the  transference  of  color  readily  occurred. 

Possibly  the  dress  was  rolled  in  a  fabric  containing 
dyed  yarns  to  dry  before  pressing,  or  the  pressing 
cloths  may  have  been  of  dyed  material. 

This  Bureau  finds  no  evidence  that  the  fabric  was 
defectively  dyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  damage  is 
a  result  of  careless  handling  during  cleaning  of  the 
dress. 

Complaint 

“We  are  sending  you  four  knitted  undergarments, 
two  of  which  have  been  worn  and  laundered  (marked 
“A”  and  “C”)  and  two  of  which  are  new  (“B”  and 
“D”).  “A”  and  “B”  were  made  by  the  same  company 
and  are  from  the  same  order.  “C”  and  “D”  were  made 
by  the  same  company  and  are  from  the  same  order, 
but  the  manufacturer  of  “C”  and  “D”  is  not  the  same 
as  of  “A”  and  “B”.  Will  you  please  analyze  this  mer¬ 
chandise  and  inform  us  why  “C”  does  not  wear  as 
well  or  look  as  well  as  “A”  after  being  worn,  while 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  appearance 
before  wearing.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Comparison  of  Texture 

Analysis  shows  that  all  four  fabrics  are  of  subdued 
luster  Viscose  type  rayon  yarns  and  are  of  the  same 
texture  construction.  The  workmanship  throughout 
the  garments  is  in  all  cases  equal. 

The  two  new  garments  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  equal 
and  both  have  good  sales  appeal.  The  “handle”  or 
“feel”  of  the  two  new  garments  is  the  same. 

Examination  of  the  two  used  garments  shows  that 
“C”  is  weaker,  has  a  higher  and  more  metallic  luster 
than  “A”. 

Tests  upon  specimens  of  fabric  of  “B”  and  “D” 
show  that  “B”  is  somewhat  stronger  than  “D”  both 
when  dry  and  when  wet,  that  laundering  according  to 
proper  procedure  causes  an  increase  in  the  luster  of 
“D”  while  leaving  “B”  with  its  original  low  luster. 
The  strengths  of  the  two  samples  were  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before  laundering  (“B”  being  the 
stronger),  but  both  showing  slightly  less  strength  after 
laundering. 

It  is  concluded  that  Samples  “.A.”  and  “B”  are 
superior  respectively  to  “C”  and  “D”  because  of  the 
type  of  rayon  yarn  used,  the  better  strength  of  that 
used  in  “A”  and  “B”,  and  the  more  satisfactory  appear¬ 
ance  after  laundering. 

Complaint 

“Our  customer  returned  this  printed  crepe  dress 
with  the  complaint  that  the  color  has  run  under  the 
arms  and  stained  her  undergarments.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Action  of  Perspiration 

The  dress  is  of  pure-dye  silk  crepe,  with  a  small 
pattern  of  blue,  green,  and  red  printed  upon  a  light 
blue  ground.  Examination  of  the  fabric  beneath  the 
arms  shows  that  the  light  blue  ground  is  badly  dis¬ 
colored  and  the  dark  colored  pattern  is  blotched  and 
faded. 


Tests  upon  undamaged  portions  of  the -fabric  show 
that  clear  cold  water  caused  the  dyestuff  to  run  and 
stain  white  absorbent  material  held  in  contact  with  the 
treated  fabric. 

Solutions  approximating  natural  perspiration  in 
chemical  composition,  when  used  in  place  of  water, 
produce  more  noticeable  bleeding  and  staining.  The 
red  dyestuff  of  the  printed  pattern  shows  the  greatest 
bleeding. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  damage  to  the  fabric  beneath 
the  arms  is  due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  perspiration 
upon  the  dyestuffs. 

Repeated  moistening  with  perspiration  and  drying 
of  the  moistened  areas  might  cause  a  discoloration 
which  would  questionably  be  attributed  to  unservice¬ 
able  dyeing.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  per¬ 
spiration  of  some  one  individual  might  be  such  as  to 
cause  a  chemical  change  of  the  dyestuff  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  color  change.  B.ut  when  clear  water  causes 
bleeding  and  staining  it  is  evident  that  the  damage  is 
not  a  result  of  abnormal  conditions  or  a  chemical 
change  in  the  dyestuff.  The  water  merely  dissolves  dye¬ 
stuff  not  properly  fixed  on  the  fiber,  and  acts  as  a 
carrier  in  transferring  the  dissolved  coloring  matter 
to  lighter  colored  or  white  areas  of  the  fabric. 

The  fabric  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  service¬ 
able,  and  the  customer  complaint  is  justified.  The  dress 
should  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer  for  credit. 

Complaint 

“One  of  our  very  good  customers  has  returned  a 
pair  of  hose  to  us  stating  that  she  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  foot  of  the  hose  has  worn. 
We  have  had  several  complaints  of  this  type  recently 
and  desire  your  opinion  as  to  how  our  hose  may  be  im¬ 
proved  to  give  better  service.” 

Report  By  Bureau— Hosiery 

Several  pairs  of  l)oth  new  and  used  hose  were  sent 
to  the  laboratory  for  analysis.  All  the  hose  were  fotmd 
to  l)e  of  the  same  weight  (5  thread)  and  of  the  same 
texture  and  yarn  construction  throughout. 

Examinations  of  the  used  hose  show  that  in  all  cases 
there  are  holes  at  the  toe  of  the  stocking  while  the 
remainder  of  the  foot  does  nut  show  appreciable  wear. 

Analysis  of  the  yarns  shows  the  toe  to  consist  of  one 
thread  of  five  strand  silk  yarn  knitted  with  one  thread 
of  2  ply  100s  cotton  yarn.  The  sole,  heel,  and  high 
splice  are  composed  of  one  thread  of  five  strand  silk 
yarn  knitted  with  one  thread  of  3  ply  100s  cotton 
yarn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  toe,  sole,  heel,  and  high 
splice  are  of  the  same  weight  and  yarn  construction 
and  will  offer  the  same  resistance  to  abrasion  by  the 
inside  of  the  shoe  in  wear.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  hardest  wear  is  encountered  at  the  toe,  and  for 
this  reason  the  toe  should  be  made  somewhat  heavier 
to  give  wear  equivalent  to  that  of  the  heel  and  sole. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  Either  an 
additional  reinforcing  thread  is  knitted  into  the  toe  in 
the  form  of  a  square  (commonly  called  “toe  block 
reinforcement”),  or  the  entire  toe  is  knitted  with  a 
reinforcing  thread.  The  reinforcing  thread  in  either 
case  may  be  of  cotton  or  of  silk — the  former  being 
less  expensive  and  of  equivalent  service. 
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It  is  therefore  recommended  that  your  hose  be  im¬ 
proved  to  give  additional  service  in  wear  by  knitting 
the  toe  with  an  extra  reinforcing  thread.  The  toe  con¬ 
struction  will  then  be: 

A.  One  thread  of  5  strand  silk  plated  with 
One  thread  of  cotton — 100/2  ply  and  re¬ 
inforced  with 

One  thread  of  5  strand  silk  (or  one  thread 
of  cotton — 100/2  ply) 
or 

B.  One  thread  of  5  strand  silk  plated  with 
One  thread  of  cotton — 100/2  ply  and  re¬ 
inforced  with  toe  block  of 

One  thread  of  5  strand  silk  (or  one  thread 
of  cotton — 100/2  ply) 

The  first  construction  (A)  is  of  course  the  more 
serviceable,  and  your  hosiery  manufacturer  will  advise 
you  regarding  the  relative  costs  of  the  different  yarn 
constructions. 

Complaint 

“We  are  sending  a  “washable”  printed  pongee  dress 
and  a  piece  of  the  fabric  from  which  it  was  made. 
The  customer  claims  the  color  washed  out  and  streaked 
the  first  time  she  washed  the  dress.  Will  you  please 
test  this  dress  and  advise  us  where  the  trouble  lies.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Improper  Laundering 

The  dress  is  of  light  tan  fabric  printed  with  small 
blue  and  yellow  squares.  The  tan  fabric  shows  faint 
streaks  of  yellow  and  blue.  The  printed  pattern  appears 
but  faintly,  and  the  entire  fabric  has  a  dingy-  appear¬ 
ance. 

Tests  upon  the  sample  of  new  fabric  show  that  there 
is  no  fading,  streaking,  or  running  of  color  in  either 
the  pattern  or  the  ground  when  it  was  washed  in  a 
solution  containing  .5%  of  neutral  soap  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  105  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

There  was  slight  fading  and  running  of  color  from 
the  printed  pattern  when  a  solution  of  .5%  of  an  alka¬ 
line  soap  stock  (2  parts  neutral  soap  and  1  part  soda 
ash)  at  a  temperature  of  105  degrees  Fahrenheit  was 
ap])lied. 

Wlien  the  test  with  alkaline  soap  solution  was  re¬ 
peated  iqjon  a  fresh  specimen  of  the  fabric  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  120  degrees  there  was  more  noticeable 
fading  of  the  printed  pattern  and  a  streaky  appearance 
and  dinginess  which  was  slightly  noticeable. 

A  third  test  at  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  alka¬ 
line  soap  solution  produced  a  very  noticeable  color 
fading,  streakiness  and  dinginess. 

Tests  with  neutral  soap  solutions  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  than  105  degrees  Fahrenheit  produced  slight 
fading  similar  to  that  caused  by  treatment  with  alka¬ 
line  soap  solutions,  but  the  degree  of  fading  and  poor 
appearance  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  treatment  with 
alkaline  soap  solutions. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  garment  and  the  tests 
made,  it  is  concluded  that  the  damage  is  a  result  of 
improper  laundering  of  the  garment  and  not  to  inferior 
or  defective  merchandise.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
dress  was  laundered  at  a  high  temperature  or  with  an 
alkaline  soap,  while  it  should  have  been  laundered  with 
neutral  soap  solution  at  a  temperature  usually  referred 
to  as  “lukewarm”. 


Complaint 

“Our  customers  are  returning  purchases  of  this 
number  of  hosiery,  complaining  of  many  defects  in 
f>oint  of  serviceability.  We  bought  the  hosiery  as  ir¬ 
regulars  in  order  to  sell  an  all  silk  hose  at  a  very  low 
price.  Please  tell  us  why  this  lot  of  hosiery  is  im- 
satisfactory  to  our  customers.” 

Report  By  Bureau — Causes  of  Damage  to  Hosiery 

Examination  of  the  returned  hosiery  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  causes  of  damage: — 

1.  Two  pairs  of  the  hosiery  submitted  contained 
holes  in  the  toe. 

The  toe  of  these  hose  is  composed  of  6  strands 
of  silk  with  a  toe  tip  reinforced  of  3  addi¬ 
tional  strands.  The  holes  which  have  resulted 
in  consumer  complaint  occur  outside  of  the 
extra  reinforcing  where  the  fabric  is  com¬ 
posed  of  only  6  strands  of  silk.  If  the  toe  of 
the  hose  were  constructed  with  9  strands  of 
silk  throughout  instead  of  just  at  the  toe  tip 
there  would  be  less  chance  tor  consumer  com- 
])laint  due  to  poor  wear  at  this  point,  but  the 
fact  must  be  considered  that  this  hosiery  is  of 
the  light  weight  class  and  is  constructed  more 
for  appearance  than  for  wear. 

2.  Two  pairs  of  the  hosiery  submitted  contained 
holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boot. 

These  holes  appear  to  be  due  to  a  thread 
having  become  caught,  pulled,  and  broken. 
This  hose  is  of  a  light  weight  construction 
and  the  threads  are  easily  broken.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  complaints  on  these  two  pairs  of 
hose  are  due  to  conditions  arising  in  consumer 
wear  and  not  to  defective  or  inferior  silk. 

3.  Ten  pairs  of  the  hosiery  submitted  were  found 
to  contain  holes  in  the  boot  at  the  top  of  and 
directly  above  the  high  splice. 

Several  of  these  complaints  may  be  classed  as 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  hose.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel  to  the  top 
of  the  high  splice  of  these  hose  measured  from 
3^4"  to  3^"  in  length.  When  the  hose  is  on 
the  foot  the  top  of  the  shoe  comes  in  contact 
with  the  stocking  at  the  very  top  of  the  high 
splice  reinforcing  and  the  least  slippage  of  the 
hose  causes  the  shoe  to  rub  above  the  high 
.splice,  resulting  very  quickly  in  a  hole  due  to 
the  light  weight  construction  of  the  boot.  In 
checking  over  measurements  of  other  hosiery, 
the  measurements  from  the  bottom  of  heel  to 
the  top  of  high  splice  were  found  to  run  be¬ 
tween  4^"  and  4^"  in  length,  which  is  about 
1"  greater  than  measurements  of  the  hose 
furnished  us. 

If  the  hose  are  running  smaller  than  their 
marked  foot  size,  there  will  be  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  high  splice  to  be  pulled  down 
below  the  shoe  top  and  therefore  more  chances 
of  the  shoe  chafing  a  hole  in  the  boot  instead 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  hose  at  the  high 
splice  reinforcing. 

The  hose  are  sufficiently  wide  at  the  ankles 
and  possess  good  elasticity  at  this  point,  and  it 
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does  not  appear  that  the  holes  could  have 
resulted  form  ordinary  strain  encountered  in 
wear. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  holes  at  this 
particular  section  of  the  hose  may  have  result¬ 
ed  from  excessive  strain  on  the  consumer’s 
part  in  pulling  the  hose  over  the  foot. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  concluded  that  this  lot  of  hosiery  is  composed 
of  all  silk  and  has  a  very  fine  close  texture. 

The  hose  examined  is  a  three  threa<l  (17.20  denier), 
which  is  of  light  weight  construction  and  therefore 
should  be  worn  and  handled  as  a  delicate  fabric. 

The  yarn  construction  and  strength  of  the  welt,  boot, 
high  splice  and  heel  of  this  hosiery  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  hose  of  this  class  and  the  hose  should 
give  no  cause  for  consumer  complaint  due  to  weakness 
or  lack  of  wear  at  these  points. 

The  sole  is  constructed  slightly  lighter  than  the 
heel  and  high  splice. 

The  toe  of  the  hose  is  constructed  the  same  as  the 
sole;  that  is,  six  strands  of  silk,  but  it  has  a  rein¬ 
forcing  toe  tip  of  three  additional  strands.  The  wear¬ 


ing  qualities  of  the  toe  may  l)e  improved-by  construct¬ 
ing  the  entire  toe  of  9  strands  of  silk. 

Many  of  the  complaints  due  to  holes  in  the  l)oot  at 
the  high  splice  may  be  eliminated  by  constructing  the 
hose  with  a  higher  or  longer  high  splice  so  that  the 
top  of  the  shoe  will  rub  the  reinforced  high  splice  and 
not  chafe  holes  in  the  boot. 

The  actual  foot  sizes  of  the  hose  should  correspond 
with  their  marked  sizes,  as  hose  running  short  of  their 
marked  size  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  pull  the 
high  splice  below  the  shoe  top  w’hen  worn. 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS 

1.  Use  a  heavier  .silk  yarn  construction  in  the  entire 
toe  to  improve  the  wearing  qualities  at  this  point. 

2.  Construct  the  hose  with  a  longer  high  splice  so 
that  the  shoe  top  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
high  splice  reinforcing  and  not  chafe  the  boot 
of  the  hose. 

3.  The  actual  foot  size  should  not  measure  less  than 
the  marked  size. 

4.  The  hose  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  prevent 
strain  at  the  intersection  of  the  high  splice,  heel, 
and  sole  when  the  hose  it  worn. 


A  Practical  Aid  in  Preparing  Salespeople  For  Fall  Trade 


After  Labor  Day,  stores  begin  preparing  their 
whole  salesforce  for  the  busy  fall  and  winter 
seasons.  The  exp)erienced  salespeople  need  a  re¬ 
newal  of  interest  in  the  merchandise  they  are  selling. 
New  salespeople  must  learn  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  what  they  should  tell  their  customers  about  their 
particular  merchandise  and  how  they  should  present 
it  to  advantage. 

Films  arranged  for  store  use  are  still  so  new  and 
arouse  such  interest  among  the  salesforce.  that  they 
may  be  shown  effectively  to  the  older  employees  who 
are  so  often  difficult  to  approach  through  the  usual 
supervision  and  training  means.  These  films  thus 
furnish  an  opixjrtunity  of  reminding  them  of  newer 
selling  information  and  selling  methods  on  which  they 
may  be  lax,  and  at  the  same  time  may  suggest  to  them 
new  ideas  on  selling  through  this  impersonal  visualiza¬ 
tion  medium. 

Salespeople  recognize  a  certain  stamp  of  authority 
to  ideas  pictured  in  films  that  have  been  prepared  by 
retail  specialists  from  outside  the  store. 

For  new  employees,  unfamiliar  with  the  merchandise 
which  they  are  to  sell,  a  film  explaining  in  pictorial 
form  some  of  the  more  important  selling  points  gives 
them  good  fundamental  information  for  their  start 
in  the  department.  A  Salesclerk’s  Manual,  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers,  may  then  be  read  over  by 
new  salesclerks  in  spare  moments  to  review  points 
brought  out  in  the  film. 

In  a  get-together  of  an  individual  department  to 
promote  new  fall  merchandise,  a  film  may  be  used  as 
a  nucleus  around  which  to  build  the  plan  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  With  the  film,  the  buyer  or  the  training  director 


may  show  items  of  merchandise  from  stock  in  the 
department  to  demonstrate  how  points  raised  in  the 
films  may  be  applied  by  the  salesclerks  in  selling  the 
actual  merchandise  in  stock.  The  assistance  of  the 
buyer  and  assistant  buyer  in  coordinating  the  general 
information  in  the  film  with  the  specific  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock  is  invaluable  for  obtaining  the  most 
practical  selling  results  from  the  film. 

Sometimes  in  place  of  a  meeting  of  a  whole  depart¬ 
ment,  stores  find  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  only 
a  few  salesclerks  off  the  selling  floor  at  a  time.  There 
is  also  the  advantage  in  a  small  group  sitting  inform¬ 
ally  around  the  projector,  of  the  opportunity  for  free 
discussion.  A  few  leading  questions  before  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  film  will  start  the  salesclerks  thinking  of  the 
selling  problems  of  their  department.  The  more  exper¬ 
ienced  salesclerks  in  the  department  can  relate  incidents 
out  of  their  own  j)ersonal  experiences  to  amplify  selling 
points  suggested  in  the  film. 

Among  the  first  films  now  being  used  by  member- 
stores  are  on  the  subjects  of  Rayon,  Perfume,  Hosiery, 
Silk,  Notion,  Wool,  Cotton,  Mohair,  and  Linoleum. 
(Mohair  and  Linoleum  films  teach  general  principles 
of  interior  decoration  with  use  of  colored  films.) 

These  films  may  be  shown  to  advantage  to  salesclerks 
in  all  Ready-to-Wear,  Piece  Goods  and  Underwear 
Departments  and  many  Ready-to-Wear,  Accessory,  and 
Home  Furnishing  Departments. 

The  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  upon  request  will  be  glad  to  give  full  inform¬ 
ation  on  these  films  and  on  the  supplementary  literature 
for  the  aid  of  the  store  executive. 
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A  Valuable  Manual  For  Cashier-Packers 

Speed  Res[)onsibility  and  Accuracy  Result 
From  the  Study  of  These  Itemized  Duties 

Kkom  “Thk  C.vshikr-Packkrs'  M.\nc.\l” 

Contributed  to  the  Personnel  Croup  by  Lord  &  Taylor,  York 


TUI'.  jmr])<)>e  of  this  nuuiual  is  to  assist  in  the 
trainiiif'  of  a  new  cashier-packer  in  the  duties  of 
the  joh. 

In  Lord  &  Taylor  there  are  over  two  thousand  peojtle 
working  in  aproxiniately  one  hundred  deitartments.  In 
|>re.sentinff  the  jturpose  of  the  Manual  the  foreword 
states  that  “all  of  the  work  done  hy  all  of  the  peojde 
in  all  of  these  dejtartnients  is  done  for  one  purixjse — 
to  fjive  honest.  proin])t,  courteous  and  complete  service 
to  Lord  &  Taylor  customers.” 

In  the  foreword  i)articular  emphasis  is  f^iven  to 
“complete  service”  in  its  relationship  to  the  customer. 
Xo  matter  how  excellent  the  service  rendered  on  the 
sellinjf  tlo(»r — if  there  is  a  delay  in  the  return  of  change 
or  the  delivery  of  a  i>ackage,  if  merchandise  is  received 
in  poor  condition  or  in  a  poorly  made  ])ackage,  all 
of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  departments  which  tried 
to  give  that  customer  good  service  will  Ik*  lost. 

In  defining  the  resjxjnsihilities  of  the  Cashier-Packer 
the  foreword  states  that  every  transaction  must  l)e 
liandled  so  jiromptly  and  so  accurately,  and  every  piece 
of  merchandise  must  l)e  packed  so  well  that  not  only 
will  the  store  have  no  complaints  due  to  a  Cashier- 
Packer's  carelessness  hut  that  every  jiackage  will  l)e 
an  advertisement  for  Lord  &  Taylor. 

.\  list  of  the  duties  of  the  Cashier- Packer  and  di¬ 
rections  as  to  when  and  ht*w  to  do  them  are  listed  as 
follows : 

PACKING 

-As  packer  the  casliier-packer  has  certain  equipment 
for  which  she  must  care  regularly,  morning  and  even- 

inS- 

Equipment 

The  counter  to  keep  all  supplies  on 
Packer’s  stamp  with  which  she  puts  her  pack¬ 
er's  numher  on  the  hack  of  the  saleschecks 
and  packages 

Pencils  for  marking  of  ])ieces  on  Iwck  of 
saleschecks  and  making  out  error  slips 
Delivery  chart  to  determine  whether  a  pack¬ 
age  is  local  or  an  express  delivery 
Paper  rack — holding  six  sizes  of  wrapping 
paper 

Tape  Machine 
T  wine 
Knife 

Glue  Bottle 

Boxes  in  needed  sizes 

Bags 

Tissue  Paper 
Wadding  (where  needed) 


Cotton  (where  needed) 

Corrugated  (where  needed) 

-Supply  re<iuisitions  on  which  to  order  sup¬ 
plies 

h'rror  slips  on  which  to  enter  salesclerk’s 
errors  caught  by  packer 
Security  lal)els  and  receipt  labels  (see  section 
on  labels  and  stickers  for  explanation) 

Duster  to  keep  counter  and  supplies  clean 

Each  jiacker  is  responsible  for  keeping  her  own 
counter  completely  supplied  with  the  above  equip¬ 
ment. 

Duties 

Keep  shelves  dusted  and  in  order 
Keej)  shelves  stocked  with  packing  supplies 
Charge  supidies  to  correct  department 
Ins])ect  -sale.schecks  and  merchandise 
Comjiare  merchandise  with  salescheck  for 
items  and  price 

In  case  of  error  make  out  error  slip  to  be 
sent  to  salesperson 

Select  pro{K*r  packing  materials  in  proper 
amount 

Pack  merchandise 

Mark  check  with  numl)er  of  pieces  of  mer¬ 
chandise 

Stamp  check  and  package  with  packer’s  stamp 
DisjK)se  of  parts  of  salescheck 
Disjx).se  of  package 

Routine — Morning 
Wash  counter 

Order  all  supplies  (except  glue  and  gift 
l)oxes)  necessary  to  do  the  work  that  day. 

Use  a  requisition  and  charge  packing  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  department  whose  merchandise 
will  he  packed  in  them. 

Go  to  the  Supply  Room  for  needed  supplies. 
Requisitions  are  signed  by  packer  and  put 
on  spindle  in  Supply  Room.  Glue  Ixjttles 
are  filled  at  end  of  “H”  Aisle.  Gift  boxes 
(all  l)Oxes  except  Notion  and  Folders)  are 
ordered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
and  distributed  as  needed. 

Arrange  supplies  on  counter. 

Routine — Evening 

See  that  all  merchandise  in  all  aisles  is  packed 
before  leaving. 
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Put  own  counter  in  order  before  leavinjj  to 
work  in  another  aisle. 

Brinfj  chutes  down  at  second  closinfj;  bell. 

PROCEDURE 

There  are  four  steps  in  ])ackinjj  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  : 

1.  Inspection 

2.  Choice  of  Packiiifj  Materials 

3.  Packing 

4.  Disposing  of  the  Salescheck  and  the  Pack¬ 
age 

1.  Inspection 

See  if  salescheck  is  correctly  made  out 
Compare  salescheck  and  merchandise  for  quanti¬ 
ty,  item,  and  price 

Inspect  merchandise  for: 

creases  ])erfect  clasps 

soil  or  buttons 

bruised  corners  complete  fittings 

runs  or  rips  cracks 

mates  breaks 

“Backing” 

1.  Enter  number  of  pieces  and  jiacker’s  num¬ 
ber  on  back  of  original  body,  duplicate  Ixidy 
and  duplicate  address  label  of  salescheck. 

2.  Stain])  packer’s  numl)er  on  package. 

2.  Choice  of  Packing  Material 

The  correct  stsc  of  paper  must  be  used  to 
make  a  trim  i)ackage  and  to  avoid  waste. 

Tape  is  used  on  all  packages  except  those 
too  bulky  or  too  heavy  to  make  tape  secure 
fastening. 

The  correct  size  of  box  must  be  used  to 
make  a  good  looking  ])ackage  and  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  merchandise.  Merchandise 
should  fit  easily  in  the  lx)x.  It  should  not  be 
forced  into  the  box  nor  require  an  excess  of 
tissue  to  prevent  it  moving. 

Paper  bags  are  to  be  used  only  for  Takens 
and  Employees'  Package  Room  deliveries  to 
employees. 

3.  Packing 

Packing  is  learned  by  practice  under  the  sui>ervision 
of  the  Head  of  the  department  or  her  assistant. 

4.  Disposition  of  Salescheck  and  Package 
a.  The  Salescheck 

See  Routine  for  Handling  Transactions. 

^  The  Package 

Packages  may  be  taken  or  sent. 

Taken  packages  are  returned  to  the  sales¬ 
clerk  on  the  taken  chute. 

Sent  packages  may  either  be  local  or  })arcel 
post.  Consult  the  delivery  chart.  Sent  pack¬ 
ages  go  to  the  delivery  on  the  belt. 

Local  Sents  have  the  original  address  laliel 
pasted  to  the  package,  with  the  duplicate  label 
left  attached  to  the  original  label. 

Parcel  Post  Sents  have  salesperson's  num¬ 


ber  and  salescheck  number  writtep  on  the 

outside,  and  have  the  entire  salescheck  tai)ed 

on  them. 

CASHIERING; 

As  cashier,  the  cashier-i)acker  has  certain  equip¬ 
ment  which  she  must  take  care  of  regularly,  morning 
and  evening. 

EQUIPMENT 

1. Cash  Box — To  keej)  change,  money  and 
stamp  in. 

2.  Key  to  Cash  Bo.x — To  lock  cash  box  which 
must  be  locked  after  each  using  during  the 
day  and  locked  at  night.  This  key  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  per.son  during  the  day  and  put 
in  the  cash  bag  at  night. 

3.  Change — Each  cashier  is  given  $50.00  in 
change  in  a  change  bag  marked  with  her 
number.  She  sign's  for  this  bag  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  turns  it  in  each  night. 

4.  Paid  .Stam]) — Each  cashier  has  a  paid  stamp 
to  .stamp  her  paid  salescheck.  This  stamp 
must  be  locked  in  the  cash  drawer  after 
each  using  and  ])Ut  in  the  bag  at  night. 

5.  Authorization  Phone — This  phone  is  used 
to  get  an  O.  K.  from  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Charge  Takens  (and  Charge  De¬ 
li  vereds  on  request  of  salesperson)  over 
$10.00. 

6.  Ink  Pad — 

7.  Dates — A  box  of  dates  from  which  the  cor¬ 
rect  date  is  chosen  and  inserted  in  the 
Paid  Stamp  each  morning. 

8.  S])indle  for  Cash  Checks — 

9.  Report  envelopes  and  pads — 

Cash  Envelopes 

Sj)ecie  Envelope 
Cashier’s  Daily  Report 
Refund  Reports 

DUTIES 

1.  Sign  for  receij)t  of  change  bag  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

2.  Set  date  on  paid  stamj)  and  authorization 
phone. 

3.  Count  cash  in  l)ag  and  report  amount. 

4.  Place  cash  in  cash  box. 

5.  Examine  cash  or  printed  forms  equivalent 
to  cash  offered  in  ])ayment. 

6.  Make  change. 

7.  Stamp  paid  saleschecks  and  printed  forms 
equivalent  to  cash. 

8.  Dispose  of  parts  of  ])aid  checks  and  printed 
forms  equivalent  to  cash. 

9.  Use  authorization  phone  for  charge  taken 
saleschecks  over  $10.00. 

10.  Dispose  of  parts  of  charge  taken  sales¬ 
checks. 

11.  Close  cash. 

12.  Make  out  cash  reports. 

13.  Turn  in  change  bag,  cash,  saleschecks  and 
])rinted  forms  at  end  of  day. 
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R(H  TINE— MORNING 

1.  Call  and  sign  for  Cash  hag  at  Mezzanine  Money 
Room. 

2.  Count  change  into  cash  drawer. 

riie  change  hag  contains  $30.00.  This  $50- 
.(.X)  is  made  up  of  coins  and  hills.  The  coins 
are  called  “specie”.  The  bills  are  called 
“currency”.  The  coins  having  the  same  value, 
and  the  hills  having  the  same  value  are  said 
to  he  of  the  same  denomination.  Each  de¬ 
nomination  is  counted  separately,  placed  in  the 
cash  drawer  and  its  total  tabulated  on  a  slip 
of  pa{)er.  The  empty  hag  is  kept  in  the  hack 
of  the  cash  box  during  the  day. 

C(U  NTING  SPECIE 

Order — Empty  the  change  hag  on  top  of  the 
cash  l)ox  with  cash  (Irawer  open.  Count 
the  specie  first.  Begin  with  the  jiennies 
then  take  the  nickels,  etc. 

Method — Using  the  first  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  count  coins  two  at  a  time  into 
the  left  hand.  Counting  by  two  for  the 
])ennies,  ten  for  the  nickels,  etc. 

Placing — .\s  each  denomination  is  counted  it 
is  placed  in  its  compartment  in  the  cash 
drawer. 

'Phe  coins  are  placed  in  order  according  to 
their  value,  beginning  at  the  right  with  the 
pennies  and  ending  at  the  left  with  half  dol¬ 
lars. 

TABULATING 

A  slip  of  j)ai)er  is  made  uj)  as  below -and  the  total 
of  each  denomination  entered  as  soon  as  it  is  counted 
and  placed  in  the  drawer. 

P.  .50 
N.  1.00 
D.  5.00 
().  3.00 
H.  .50 


10.00 

COUNTING  CURRENCY 

The  pack  of  hills  must  lie  ojiened,  pulled  smooth. 

and  jerked  flat  liefore  being  cotmted. 

Counting — The  pack  of  hills  is  held  in  the  left 
hand.  Each  hill  must  ])ass  through  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
to  guard  against  sticking  together. 

Placing — Bills  are  placed  grey  side  up  and 
facing  left.  l)eginning  with  the  ones  at  the 
left.  The  twenties  are  usually  placed  un¬ 
der  the  tens,  leaving  the  last  space  at  the 
left  for  printed  forms  taken  in  as  money 
during  the  day. 

3.  Set  dates  on  Paid  Stamp  and  Authorization 

Phone, 

Stamp — Choose  correct  date  from  box  and 
insert  in  stamp. 

Phone — There  are  four  parallel  rollers  on 
the  phone. 


From  left  to  right  they  run — Year-Day- 
Day- Month. 

4.  Report  Change  Bag  Count. 

On  slip  of  pajier  enter  amount  counted  in 
change  l)ag.  .Stamp  the  slip  with  paid  stamp. 

These  slips  are  collected  and  turned  in  to 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

.5.  Ink  Pads 

The  clearness  of  the  stamp  on  a  .salescheck 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  ink  pad  used. 

The.se  should  he  kept  clean  by  scraping  with 
a  piece  of  stiff  paper  and  kept  well  inked. 

6.  Spindles. 

S])indles  are  ])laced  as  follows; 

Left — Cash  checks 
Right — Charge  checks 

7.  Date  and  Sign  Report  Envelopes  and  Forms 

(See  section  on  Evening  Care  of  Cashier’s 
Equipment  for  use) 

All  forms  and  envelopes  used  in  making  cash  re- 
jM)rt  at  night  should  l)e  made  out  in  the  morning. 

Specie  Envelope — W'rite  “Specie”  in  center,  name 
in  lower  left  corner,  stamp  lower  left  corner. 

(]ash  Envelope — .Stamp  Register  No.  space.  • » 

Cashier's  Daily  Report — .Stamp  Cashier's  .Stamp 
si)ace. 

ROUTINE— EVENING 

At  the  end  of  the  day  each  cashier  will 
have  in  her  cash  lx)x.  the  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  change  she  put  there  in  the  morning  plus 
whatever  she  has  taken  in  during  the  day  in 
cash  and  printed  forms  equivalent  to  cash. 

The  fifty  dollars  must  l»e  counted  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  change  bag. 

The  cash  and  printed  forms  must  l)e  count¬ 
ed  and  entered  on  the  Cashier’s  Daily  Report 
and  turned  in  at  Money  Room. 

1.  Making  Up  Change  Bag — Counting  the  Specie. 
Count  s|)ecie  first.  Begin  with  pennies.  As  each  de¬ 
nomination  is  counted  it  is  returned  to  the  Cash  Box 
and  tabulated  on  a  jaece  of  scrap  f)a|ier.  When  all  the 
siK'cie  has  l)een  counted,  total  the  tabulation,  and  re¬ 
move  from  the  Cash  Box  any  change  over  the  even 
dollar.  (For  example:  If  the  specie  totaled  $9.71, 
seventy-one  cents  would  l)e  taken  out  of  the  bag.) 
This  is  entered  on  the  Cashier’s  Daily  Rejxjrt  sheet 
under  “Specie.”  It  will  never  l)e  more  than  ninety- 
nine  cents  and  must  always  l)e  made  up  of  the  largest 
jKJssible  denominations.  (For  example:  the  seventy- 
one  cents  should  be  made  up  of  a  half  dollar,  two 
dimes  and  a  penny,  nr  two  quarters,  two  dimes  and 
a  penny,  not  of  nickels  and  dimes  ).  It  is  then  put  in  the 
small  manila  envelope  ( Specie  Envelope ) .  Enter  the 
amount  contained  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
remainder  of  the  specie  is  put  in  the  Change  Bag 
feach  denomination  in  a  separate  envelope  to  save 
time  in  counting  next  morning. '> 

Counting  the  Currency — Starting  from  the  amount  of 
sy>ecie  put  in  the  hag,  build  up  to  fifty  dollars  which 
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is  the  total  to  be  put  in  the  ohanj^e  box.  { For  example : 
the  amount  in  tlie  specie  bag  is  $9.00.  We  start  from 
$9.00  using  singles  —  $9.00,  $10.00,  $11.00,  $12.00, 
$13.00,  $14.00,  $15.00.  Then  with  fives  $15.00,  $20.00, 
$25.00.  Then  with  tens — $30.00,  $40.00,  $50.00).  As 
small  bills  as  possible  are  used  for  this  as  it  is  the 
cashier’s  store  of  change  for  the  following  day.  The 
bills  are  put  in  order  with  the  smallest  on  top,  folded 
lengthwise,  doubled,  and  put  in  the  change  bag. 

2.  Counting  .4etual  Cash — Ca.sh  Reports — The  cur¬ 
rency  and  printed  forms  equivalent  to  money  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  drawer,  together  with  the  amount  in  the 
specie  enveloije,  is  the  total  actual  cash  taken  in  during 
the  day. 

The  Bills  are  counted  in  order  according  to 
their  value  and  placed  in  the  large  envelope 
flat — not  rolled  or  folded — w'ith  the  dollar 
bill  facing  out.  The  total  is  entered  on  the 
report  under  currency. 

The  Bank  Checks  are  listed  by  amount  on  the 
back  of  the  report,  the  total  taken  and  en¬ 
tered  on  the  report  under  Bank  Checks. 

The  bank  checks  are  put  in  the  cash  envel¬ 
ope.  ^ 

Refunds  are  listed  on  a  separate  Refund  Re¬ 
port  and  totaled.  The  total  is  entered  on 
the  regular  report  under  Refunds.  The 
refunds  are  clipped  to  the  Refund  Report 
and  the  whole  put  in  the  Cash  Envelope. 

Foreign  Money — Either  gold,  silver  or  bills 
entered  on  the  report  under  Foreign 
Money,  Foreign  coins  or  bills  put  in  a  sep- 
f  arate  specie  envelope  marked  “Foreign” 

I  and  the  amount.  This  is  put  in  the  cash 
'  envelope. 

Cold  Coins  are  entered  under  Gold  Coin  and 
put  in  a  separate  specie  envelope  on  which 
the  amount  of  the  coin  and  “Gold”  is 
written.  This  put  in  the  cash  envelope. 

The  Report  is  totaled  and  the  total  entered  on 
the  front  of  the  Cash  Envelope  under  Total 
Actual  Cash.  It  is  then  folded  lengthwise 
and  put  in  the  cash  envelope. 

3.  Disposition  of  Saleschecks  on  File — Paid  checks 
are  removed  from  file  and  straightened,  clipped  on 
both  sides,  and  turned  in  with  cash  bag  and  cash  en¬ 
velope. 

4.  Turning  in  Bag,  Cash,  Etc. — Put  key  to  cash  box 
and  cashier’s  stamp  in  change  box.  The  following  things 
are  turned  in  at  Money  Room: — Change  bag — Cash 
envelope — Paid  saleschecks. 

PROCEDURE 

1.  Determining  Kind  of  Transaction 

Cashiers  handle  the  following  transactions : — Paid 
Taken — Paid  Delivered — Paid  Sent — Charge  Taken — 
Charge  Delivered. 

All  saleschecks  and  money  used  in  the.se  transactions 
come  to  the  cashier  on  the  taken  chute  in  boxes.  These 
must  have  immediate  attention  as  the  customer  is 
waiting. 

To  determine  the  kind  of  transaction  a  salescheck 
represents — 

Look  at  the  check to  see  whether  it  is 
Charge.  Paid  or  C.  O.  D. 


Look  at  the  .\ddress  Label  to  see  whether 
it  is  Taken,  Delivered  or  Sent. 

Saleschecks  must  be  inspected  for  Section  Manger's 
signature  on  transactions  requiring  it.  {See  Tonus  and 
Salesclieeks  Requiring  Sectio)i  Manager’s  Signature ) . 

2.  Paid  Transactions 

Paid  transactions  may  be  jiaid  l)y  money,  bank 
checks,  merchandise  credits,  adjustment  credits  or 
merchandise  certificates.  No  bank  bill  over  $50.00 
will  l)e  accepted  by  a  Mezzanine  cashier.  Con¬ 
sult  the  Head  of  the  Department  when  such  a  bill 
is  offered.  Bank  checks  and  merchandise  credits 
are  accepted  in  the  Mezzanine  only  in  payment 
for  merchandise.  Bank  checks  and  merchandise 
credits  come  down  to  the  cashier  l)earing,  and 
must  be  checked  for — customer’s  signature,  and 
address.  Section  Manager’s  signature,  department 
number,  salesperson’s- number,  amount  of  sale  and 
book  number  and  check  number  of  accompanying 
salescheck.  _ 

Foreign  Money — Canadian  coins  and  bills  are  ' 
the  only  money  accejited  in  the  store.  They 
are  usually  accepted  at  the  face  value  in 
^  ])ayment  on  any  amount  over  $1.00. 

Counterfeit — Cashiers  must  be  on  the  alert 
to  detect  counterfeit  of  bills  or  coins  and 
raised  amounts  on  all  printed  forms  used  as 
money.  When  in  doubt  consult  the  Head  of 
the  Department  or  her  assistant  at  once. 

Procedure 

Take  salescheck  out  of  box. 

Determine  kind  of  salescheck. 

Compare  amount  received  with  money  in  box. 

Put  money  in  drawer. 

Make  change  and  put  in  box. 

Stamp  .salescheck  “Paid”. 

Detach  original  voucher  and  put  in  box  with 
change. 

Put  remainder  or  original  on  file  for  Takens 
or  Delivereds. 

Put  original  body  on  file,  and  remainder  of 
salescheck  in  box  on  Sents. 

ERRORS 

Errors  or  omissions  on  saleschecks  mean  time  and 
money  lost  in  the  Billing,  .Auditing,  Bookkeeping  and 
Delivery  Departments  which  must  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  salescheck. 

Errors  in  quantity,  price  or  condition  of  merchan¬ 
dise  mean  complaints,  loss  of  good-will,  time  and  money 
for  Lord  &  Taylor. 

It  is  therefore  an  important  part  of  a  Cashier-Pack¬ 
er’s  job  to  make  strict  inspection  of  every  salescheck 
and  every  piece  of  merchandise  which  goes  through 
her  hands.  In  addition  to  the  list  given  under  Mer¬ 
chandise  Inspection,  the  following  points  should  be 
noted : 

Name  omniittcd  No  price 

Check  not  signed  by  Sec-  Over  Gixxts 

tion  Manager  (see  list  Shortage 

below)  Merchandise  damaged 

Merchandise  mixed  Xq  Label 

Wrong  price  Check  not  nroperly  filled  out 

(Continued  on  page  509) 
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How  "Style”  Has  Affected  Stock  Taking  Methods 

By  Chester  C.  Kaskeli.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Controller's  Congress 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


For  many  years  merchandise  planning,  price  line 
control,  .systematic  follow  up  of  slow  selling  items 
and  weekly  stock  taking  have  been  major  factors 
in  successful  Ready-to-Wear  Merchandising. 

In  other  than  style  departments  these  things  were 
an  al)omination — even  stock  taking  though  hut  once 
a  vear. 

*  ♦  * 

W^ith  the  staple  departments 
Staple  Departments  having  gone  “style”  however,  all 
Have  All  Gone  this  has  changed  and  the  flat 

“Style'*  statement  that  “the  style  element 

has  had  a  definite  effect  not  alone 
uixjn  merchandising  methods  hut  even  upon  .stock  tak¬ 
ing  methods”,  stands  analysis. 

It  used  to  I)e  that  stock  taking  was  such  an  unholy 
requirement  that  although  its  purpose  was  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  “Hidden  Losses”  so  that  the  exact 
profit  position  of  the  business  might  be  established, 
every  effort,  ethical  or  otherwise,  was  made  to  short¬ 
cut  the  whole  procedure  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  this,  whether  good  or  bad. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed 
More  Information  and  particularly  does  the  buying 
Needed  organization  lead  all  others  in 

recognizing  and  admitting  the 
need  for  merchandising  information,  even  though  it 
comes  partly  from  the  formerly  despised  stock  taking 
sheets,  for  it  is  true  that  the  style  element  is  the  thing 
which  has  always  made  weekly  stock  taking,  unit  con¬ 
trol  and  other  types  of  information  so  necessary  in 
Ready-to-\Vear  departments  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  is  the  thing  which  has  brought  about  an  entire 
change  in  the  methods  of  merchandising  staple  depart¬ 
ments,  even  including  improved  and  accurate  stock 
taking  methods. 

*  *  ♦ 

It  is  true  that  this  change  has 
Change  Has  been  a  slow  one.  It  first  became 

Come  Slotdy  manifest  in  connection  with  an 

appreciation  that  a  store  should 
have  a  system  for  following  up  the  slow  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  in  departments  other  than  the  style  depart¬ 
ments  because  the  style  element  had  begun  creeping 
into  these  departments  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  all  merchandise,  in  all  departments, 
should  come  within  time  limits  and  that  no  depart¬ 


ment  in  the  ordinary  store  was  justified  in  buying  or 
having  on  hand  at  any  one  time  sufficient  of  any  type 
or  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  to  last  two  or  three 
years  or  even  one  year. 

♦  *  * 

In  fact,  there  has  since  l)een 
Setting  Slow  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  distinc- 

Selling  Limits  tion  made  l)etween  merchandise 

under  “one  year”  old  and  over 

“one  year”  old. 

In  most  cases  the  separation  has  been  by  6  months 
jjeriods,  “less  than  6  months,”  “7  to  12  months.”  “13 
to  18  months”  and  “over  18  months,”  still  further  sub¬ 
division  being  made  of  the  less  than  6  months  period, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  “Millinery”,  “Ready-to-Wear” 
and  special  departments  where  the  limits  are  figured  in 
terms  of  days  rather  than  months. 

In  fact,  the  admitted  need  for  accurate  slow  selling 
information  has  liecome  so  manifest  that  it  has  brought 
about  improved  methods  of  listing  merchandise  at 
stock  taking  time,  many  stores  now  providing  sheets 
with  age  columns ;  some  stores  using  a  plain  sheet  with 
two  age  columns  for  merchandise  “under  one  year  old” 
and  colored  sheets  having  two  age  columns  for  mer¬ 
chandise  “over  one  year  old”. 

*  *  * 


Follow  Up  of 
New  Stock — 
Classification 


.•\s  the  style  element  became 
more  and  more  pronounced  in 
staple  departments  there  was  a 
demand  for  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  from  every  available 
source,  not  only  for  the  follow  up  of  slow  selling 
stocks  but  for  the  follow  up  of  new  stocks.  This  has 
brought  about  a  general  practice  of  classifying  all 
merchandise  in  all  departments  according  to  kindred 
or  related  units  so  that  stock  could  l)e  taken  and  anal- 
vzed  bv  class.  This  has  made  evident  the  desirability  of 
recording  only  one  class  of  merchandise  on  a  listing 
sheet  so  that  the  information  might  lie  automatically 
segregated  and  the  figuring  and  analysis  simplified. 


Reports  of  “Age  Reports  showing  “Age  Anal- 
inalvsis  Class”,  which  are  now 

■  „  customary  when  stocks  are  taken 

By  Class  ^i^gg  ^g  furnish 

a  great  deal  of  valuable  operating  information  because 
it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  stocks  are  properly 
balanced  by  class ;  whether  the  heavy  classes  consist 
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of  new  merchandise  or  old  and  so  on.  Comparison  of 
these  reports  from  season  to  season  has  proven  of 
incalculable  aid  in  the  reduction  of  stocks  and  the 
speeding  up  of  Turn  Over. 

♦  ♦  * 


Price  Line  and 
Unit  Information 


As  the  benefits  of  stock  taking 
by  class  and  age  have  l^ecome 
manifest  there  has  come  a  de¬ 
mand  for  taking  “Furniture”, 
“Ready-to-Wear”,  “Mens’  Clothing”  and  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise  through  the  use  of  individual  stock  listing 
tickets,  so  that  price  line,  vendor  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  could  l)e  obtained  and  for  the  further  purixise  of 
verifying  Unit  Control  records. 


In  connection  with  the  above 
Adequate  there  has  come  a  realization  of 

Preparation  95%  the  fact  that  95%  of  the  job  of 
stock  taking  lies  in  adequate 
prei)aration,  a  realization  that  has  helped  bring  about 
iietter  stiKk  keeping  than  ever  before. 

With  the  development  of  I)etter  stock  keeping  and 
the  desire  for  accurate  merchandise  information  as 
a  new  prime  purpose  of  stock  taking,  has  come  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  accuracy  of  counting  and 
listing  merchandise  and  a  simpler  handling  of  sales 
where  stock  is  taken  during  working  hours.  This  has 
resulted  in  many  instances  in  merchandise  being  count¬ 
ed  and  balanced  as  carefully  as  the  actual  cash  which 
it  represents ;  it  has  brought  about  methods  of  count¬ 
ing  and  listing  which  can  be  safely  carried  on  during 
working  hours  without  interfering  with  cu.stomer  ser¬ 
vice  :  it  has  been  a  factor  in  materially  decreasing  the 
overhead  expense  incidental  to  stock  taking  because 
of  the  elimination  of' a  great  deal  of  night  and  Sunday 
work  and  has  been  so  beneficial  that  the  words  “stock 
taking”  no  longer  create  the  feeling  of  antagonism  and 
unrest  that  formerly  prevailed  among  the  personnel. 
*  *  * 

With  the  coming  of  more  ac- 
Improved  Cut-Off  curate  methods  of  listing  and 

Methods  counting  there  has  been  a  de¬ 

mand  for  better  figuring  methods 
and  very  imjxjrtant  in  this  connection  has  been  the 

demand  for  satisfactory  methods  of  handling  the  “cut¬ 
off” — the  dividing  line  between  the  transactions  which 
affect  the  stock  taking  and  those  which  do  not. 

A  new  cut-off  technique  has  gradually  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  as  a  result  differences  of  this  kind  may 
practically  all  be  eliminated. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a 
Stocks  Not  large  portion  of  stock  taking 

Retaken  diffefences  have  been  caused  by 

poor  handling  of  the  “cut-off”. 
This  paragraph  must  not  l)e  understood  or  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  regular  Stock  Shortages  no  longer 
exist — that  errors,  manipulations,  unrecorded  Mark 
Downs  through  the  six  months  period  do  not  accumu¬ 
late^  as  of  yore — they  do,  although  happily  they  are 
becoming  srnaller  because  the  demand  for  accurate  in¬ 
formation  has  shown  the  folly  of  failure  to  record 
mark  downs  and  of  other  mispractice. 


In  fact  stock  taking  procedure  has  l)eeh  so  carefully 
developed  that  it  is  considered  folly  and  an  injury  to 
the  business  to  take  stock  over  to  find  a  difference 
that  cannot  be  found  because  it  is  a  six  months  accu¬ 
mulation  of  odds  and  ends  that  cannot  be  traced. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Overages  Must  Be 
Shown  on  the 
Books 


Along  these  lines  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  educated  into  the 
knowledge  that  overages  which 
appear  at  .stock  taking  time  must 
be  charged  to  the  stock  just  as 
religiously  as  shortages,  because  they  distort  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  ojxfrating  and  comparative  purposes  and  in¬ 
cidentally  because  they  reduce  the  Open  to  Buy.  When 
not  charged  they  provide  a  way  for  the  accumulation 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  unsuspected  Slow  Selling 
Merchandise  as  well  as  an  offset  to  bad  conditions 
instead  of  having  these  bad  conditions  show  up  as  is 
intended  when  operating  under  the  Retail  Method  of 
•Accounting. 


I'he  advent  of  the  style  ele- 
Stock  Inking  Noiv  ment  has  been  such  a  decided 
An  Exact  Science  factor  in  developing  the  need  of 
accurate  stock  taking  as  a  mer¬ 
chandising  adjunct  that  its  importance  as  an  account¬ 
ing  feature  is  almost  secondary’  and  a  procedure  has 
been  developed  that  is  reducing  the  job  to  an  exact 
science  and  one  that  is  not  nearly  so  unpleasant  as  it 
has  always  been  made  to  .seem. 

*  *  * 


“Marking"  the 
Most  Important 
Factor 


By  way  of  conclusion  it  might 
l)e  said  that  the  most  inqiortant 
factor  in  the  obtaining  of  accur¬ 
ate  merchandising  information, 
whether  through  the  medium  of 
stock  taking  sheets  or  otherwise,  has  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  careful,  accurate  marking  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  piece  of  merchandise  and  having  this  mark¬ 
ing  centrally  controlled. 

This  definitely  has  cost  more  money  than  the  old 
methods  but  it  has  just  as  definitely  saved  much  more 
than  it  cost,  even  though  it  previously  cost  very 
little  and  under  the  new  scheme  of  things  doubled  or 
even  trebled  this  cost. 


Inventory  Methods — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 


(jeneral  physical  inventory  at  this  store  is  taken 
only  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  January,  31,  when 
all  shrinkage  is  checked  and  an  accurate  count  made 
of  all  merchandise  on  hand. 

A  book  inventory  is  kept  every  day  of  the  year. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  bought  and  the  amount 
.sold  is  carefully  recorded  so  that  the  amount  on  hand 
can  l)e  quickly  figured.  The  physical  inventory  checks 
these  records  and  accounts  for  any  shrinkage. 

Any  department  may  take  inventory  at  any  time 
the  department  heads  and  executives  think  it  necessary. 

The  new  system  is  more  economical  than  the  old  one. 
Money  and  time  are  thereby  saved. 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Markdowns — Their  Causes  and  Control 

BvJohnD.  Hitches,  Merchandise  Manager,  Denholm  &  McKay  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MARKD(J\\'NS  in  stores  of  more  than  $1,U00,- 
000  sales  were  more  than  four  times  the  net  profit 
figures  in  1928 — f).5  i)er  cent  for  markdowns  as 
against  1.5  per  cent  for  net  profit — according  to  the. 
data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University.  There  is  strong  reason  to  lielieve 
that  the  reduction  of  markdowns  offers  the  best  op- 
IKirtunity  for  increasing  the  net  profit  figures  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  cost  of  merchandise  may  be 
somewhat  lowered  by  cooperative  buying  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  contact  with  the  central  market.  Similarly, 
through  more  careful  analysis  and  budgeting,  expenses 
may  lie  somewhat  decreased.  The  desirability  of  effect¬ 
ing  savings  along  these  lines  should  not  be  discouraged 
nor  should  a  store  cease  its  efforts  to  increase  the  sales 
volume  and  the  initial  juirchase  percentage.  .\n  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  of  these  jiossibly  in  the  average  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  will  indicate  that  the  best  opi)ortunity  lies  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  potential  profit  which  exists  in  our  present 
sales  volume  by  improving  our  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices.  particularly  in  respect  to  those  ^Tractices  which 
cause  slow-moving  merchandise  and  markdowns. 
Special  emphasis  and  improvement  must  lie  directed 
toward  the  following: 

a.  Careful  planning  and  control  of  purchases 
and  stocks,  so  that  there  will  lie  maximum 
representation  with  minimum  investment, 

b.  Judicious  pricing — marking  goods  at  low¬ 
est  j)rice  jKtssible  consistent  with  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

c.  Effective  sales  promotion  through  window 
and  interior  display,  and  advertising, 

d.  Maintenance  of  an  efficient  selling  organi¬ 
zation. 

e.  Introduction  of  a  system  of  inspection  or 
records  whereby  the  merchandise  which  is 
selling,  or  is  not  selling,  is  located  cur¬ 
rently. 

The  first  step  in  decreasing  markdowns  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  causes  in  sufficient  detail  to  introduce  cor¬ 
rective  measures.  We  should  look  upon  the  [lercentage 
of  markdowns  as  a  measure  of  mistakes  and  in  order 
to  improve  or  reduce  the  percentage  of  errors,  we 
must  closely  study  the  causes.  This  year’s  errors,  in 
other  words,  should  be  the  basis  of  improving  next 
season’s  ])rofits.  Progress  and  improvement  means  sim¬ 
ply  the  avoiding  of  our  previous  errors  and  the  repeti¬ 
tions  of  our  successes. 


That  is  the  purjxise  of  the  Markdown  Manual  which 
was  published  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  This  Manual  lists  the  common 
causes  of  markdowns  and  makes  very  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  in  regard  to  methods  of  reducing  the 
markdown  jicrcentage.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  this  Manual  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  following  i)aragraphs. 

Certain  Markdowns  Are  Necessary 

Among  the  sins  of  the  past  in  many  stores  was  a 
policy  of  discouraging  markdowns — of  making  it  as 
difficult  as  ijossible  for  the  buyer  to  reduce  prices  on 
merchandise  in  his  stock  when  he  knew  it  was  nec¬ 
essary.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  jxitential 
markdowns  accumulated  until  finally  a  general  house 
cleaning  brought  out  a  huge  reduction,  or  a  new  buyer 
appeared  with  a  list  of  old  merchandise  that  was 
breath-taking  and  the  markdown  was  finally  accepted. 
The  public  was  then  subjected  to  the  ugly  sight  of  old, 
undesirable  merchandise  at  ridiculous  prices  in  a  “sale” 
that  was  unworthy  of  a  place  in  an  otherwise  good 
store. 

No  progressive  merchant  fails  to  recognize  today 
that  reasonable  markdowns  are  necessary  to  keep  stocks 
in  normal,  healthy  condition,  and  that  even  what  may 
seem  unreasonable,  markdowns  cannot  be  improved  or 
done  away  with,  and  must  lie  accepted,  when  careful 
investigation  shows  they  are  necessary.  The  depart¬ 
ment  that  goes  through  an  extended  period  without  the 
recording  of  markdowns  is  not  functioning  naturally, 
and  a  thorough  insp»ection  of  the  physical  stock  of  the 
department  is  the  logical  step  to  be  taken  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Caution  in  Early  and  Late  Buying 

Too  large  purchases  of  new  merchandise  early  in 
the  season,  before  styles  have  been  definitely  established 
and  liefore  there  is  oppxirtunity  to  judge  the  extent  of 
consumer  acceptance,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  causes 
of  markdowns.  Heavy  purchases  made  too  late  in  the 
season  are  also  dangerous.  There  is  not  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  purchases  that  are  made  during  the  season 
when  an  active  demand  has  been  establishd  for  dfinite 
merchandise  and  items  that  sell  readily  are  being  re¬ 
ordered. 

The  advancement  that  has  been  made  very  recently 
in  the  field  of  fashion  forecasting  in  practically  all 
lines  of  merchandise  should  help  to  reduce  the  danger 
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of  heavy  markdowns  on  early  season  purchases  if 
proper  use  is  made  of  competent  fashion  information. 
A  sensible  stylist  can  be  of  equal  help  to  the  buyer 
and  to  the  merchandise  manager  when  style  trends 
and  the  buying  of  fashion  merchandise  are  discussed 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  same  holds  true  of 
later  season  purchases,  when  the  stylist  who  keeps 
close  to  the  sources  of  information  and  the  record  of 
sales  signal  a  warning  that  certain  fashions  are  waning 
and  on  the  way  out. 

The  use  of  a  fashion  service  which  points  out  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  is  yet  possible,  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  be  successfully  promoted,  as  well  as 
the  items  that  are  fading  in  popularity  and  should  be 
carefully  watched,  serves  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
merchandise  manager  to  follow  with  the  buyers  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  stocks  of  the  store  away  from  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  mistakes. 

Causes  of  Markdowns  Should  Be  Analyzed 

Instead  of  discouraging  or  delaying  a  markdown 
because  the  percentage  of  markdowns  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  too  high,  or  because  the  quantity  involved  seems 
too  large,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  and  buyer  should  immediately  investigate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  purchase  and  the  sale  of 
the  merchandise  involved.  Facts  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  the  merchandise  may  help  to  prevent  future 
mistakes.  Facts  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  disclose  that  it  has  not  l)een  properly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public ;  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  merchandise  may  put  the  stcKk  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  where  it  will  be  more  saleable,  or  some  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  be  disclosed  that  w'ill  reduce  the  loss. 
Investigation  may  show  that  the  suggested  markdown 
is  too  high  or  too  low.  If  the  markdown  is  excessive 
and  gives  evidence  of  poor  judgment  and  management 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  his  mistake  and  consequent 
obligation  should  be  brought  home  to  him  as  forcibly 
as  possible,  but  if  the  markdown  is  necessary  it  should 
be  taken  and  every  step  in  merchandising  science  to 
overcome  the  loss  and  build  back  the  maintained  mark¬ 
up  should  be  followed. 

The  old  axiom  that  the  first  markdown  hurts  the 
least  must  be  followed  more  closely  than  ever  as  the 
speed  of  style  changes  increases,  and  as  the  attitude 
of  the  public  in  demanding  merchandise  that  is  fash¬ 
ion  right  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 

Accumulation  of  Old  Stock 

The  accumulation  of  old  merchandise  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  cause  of  the  largest  markdowns.  Only 
personal  inspection  and  discussion  of  stocks  in  the  de¬ 
partments  and  stock  rooms  at  regular  intervals  with  the 
buyer  and  his  best  assistant  will  prevent  this,  unless  a 
store  has  a  dependable  system  of  unit  stock  control 
which  is  not  the  situation  in  most  of  the  medium  size 
and  smaller  department  stores,  and  even  with  a  unit 
control  system,  stock  must  be  inspected  periodically. 
Statistical  records  do  not  show  the  actual  condition  of 
stock. 

Where  there  is  no  unit  stock  control  in  use,  some 
workable  form  of  stock  records  must  be  employed  to 
successfully  operate  practically  everv  department  under 
present  conditions.  The  success  of  the  systems  primari¬ 
ly  depends  upon  their  simplicity  as  well,  of  course,  as 


upon  intelligent  use  of  them.  When  they -indicate  that 
certain  sections  of  a  stock  are  not  moving  as  they 
should,  and  investigation  shows  that  markdowns  are 
necessary,  it  is  much  more  profitable  ordinarily  to  drop 
these  items  into  the  next  lower  price  range  of  regular 
stock  or  to  an  in-between  price  tlian  to  waste  advertis¬ 
ing  space  upon  a  small  clearance  lot  that  very  often 
will  l)e  a  disapix)intment  to  the  shoppers  who  may  re- 
six)nd. 

The  more  we  adopt  practical  stock  record  systems 
and  apply  their  disclosures  to  future  seasons  as  well 
as  the  present  season,  the  less  our  markdowns  will 
total. 

.\n  analysis  of  inventory  sheets  often  points  the  way 
to  a  stock  that  is  out  of  balance  and  in  which  future 
reductions  are  breeding  unless  quick  action  is  taken. 
'I'here  must  be  close  follow-up  of  season  letters  on  mer¬ 
chandise  to  prevent  items  over-staying  a  period  in 
which  thev  can  make  profit  for  the  department. 

.After  merchandise  has  been  listed  on  a  slow-selling 
sheet  it  should  l)e  followed  consistently  and  moved 
from  stcx'k  either  by  markdowns,  better  advertising 
or  displav  or  by  sales  instruction.  Many  good  lessons 
can  be  learned  by  a  careful  study  of  the  slow-selling 
sheet — particularly  of  all  parties  concerned  are  frank 
in  discussing  the  cause  of  the  slow-selling  item. 

The  figures  of  the  amount  of  sttK'k  and  the  turnover 
may  indicate  trouble,  but  they  are  not  always  depend¬ 
able  as  sometimes  a  small  section  of  the  stock  that  is 
very  active  and  turning  rapidly  can  temporarilv  hide  a 
large  quantity  that  is  very  slow-moving. 

Increasing  Need  for  Careful  Buying 

I.ack  of  a  definite  stock  list  of  merchandise  on  hand 
when  placing  orders  for  future  delivery  is  one  of  the 
abuses  that  leads  to  excessive  markdowns.  The  buyer 
who  goes  into  the  market  without  a  carefully  worked 
out  and  balanced  buying  jdan  is  inviting  trouble,  and 
usually  gets  it.  Only  a  genius  can  carry  a  mental 
picture  of  what  is  on  hand  and  what  is  needed,  and 
even  the  genius  is  not  safe  when  relying  on  guess-work. 
The  ofT-hand  statement  of  the  head-of-stock  or  assist¬ 
ant  that  there  is  practically  “nothing  in  the  stock  room’’ 
or  “in  the  department’’  is  a  dangerous  basis  on  which 
to  build  an  order. 

Careful  selection  of  merchandise  was  never  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  today.  The  buyer  who  depends  solely 
upon  his  or  her  own  judgment,  and  neglects  to  take 
advantage  of  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  a  competent 
assistant,  or  assistants,  in  selecting  merchandise,  is 
opening  the  way  for  markdowns.  Those  who  are  clos¬ 
est  to  the  customers  and  are  sensitive  to  their  reactions 
are  comnetent  to  give  mo.st  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
buyer.  Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  advantage  of 
placing  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandi.se  upon  those  who  must  dr)  the  actual 
selling.  Buyers  should  be  encouraged  and  urged  to 
use  their  assistants  and  to  accept  all  other  available 
help  from  the  store  stylist,  from  the  New  York  office 
staff,  and  any  other  worthwhile  sources  that  may  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  selection  of  merchandise  that  will 
sell  without  a  markdown. 

.-\  heavy  increase  in  the  amount  of  stock  carried  in 
p.  department  in  the  same  space  with  the  same  facilities 
that  were  given  over  to  a  smaller  stock  calls  for  cau¬ 
tion.  .Additional  merchandise  often  crowds  part  of  the 
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stock  into  stock  rooms  or  out  of  the  way  places  where 
it  is  not  accessible  for  ready  sale.  Often  some  items 
are  entirely  forgotten  and  overlooked.  Again,  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  so  handled  Ixicause  of  lack  of  room  that 
it  is  crushed  and  depreciated  in  value.  These  are  the 
inarkdowns  that  are  preventable  and  which  force  per¬ 
centages  too  high. 

Good  Stockkeeping  Decreases  Markdowns 

There  are  standards  of  habits  among  store  personnels 
just  as  in  any  other  group  of  individuals.  Industrial 
engineers  in  studying  factory  methods  early  in  the 
century  found  that  within  a  factory  the  habits  of  in- 
<lustry  many  times  differed  from  room  to  room.  Waste 
and  laxity  existed  in  one  department  and  the  new 
employe  quickly  fell  into  doing  things  in  the  same 
careless  way  in  which  those  around  him  were  operat¬ 
ing.  In  other  departments,  habits  of  sound  industry 
and  care  predominated,  and  the  new  employe  followed 
the  same  methods.  Habits  of  good  stockkeeping  and 
careful  handling  of  merchandise  must  l)e  encouraged  in 
every  de])artment  of  a  store  if  unnecessary  markdowns 
are  to  be  prevented.  Let  a  department  grow  careless  and 
even  the  most  conscientious  new  employe  will  follow 
along  this  line.  Management  must  lie  emphatic  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  merchandise  must  be  carefully  handled  and 
preserved  in  saleable  condition. 

Salespeople  must  be  encouraged  to  sell  broken  sizes, 
older  merchandise  and  odd  lots  when  possible,  rather 
than  to  rush  new  merchandise  that  sells  with  least  re¬ 
sistance.  We  have  a  salesman  in  one  department  who 
has  lK*en  with  our  store  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  necessary  for  his  buyer  to  take  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  his  particular  section  of  the  stock,  liecause  he 
watches  it  closely  and  sells  older  merchandise  when¬ 
ever  there  is  opportunity  to  do  so  without  disadvantage 
to  the  customer.  He  keeps  this  merchandise  where  he 
can  find  it,  and  where  it  is  accessible  when  he  wants  it. 
The  buyer  who  keeps  in  touch  with  his  stock  can  point 
out  -to  his  salespeople  the  lines  they  should  work  on 
and  can  follow  them  up  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Judicious  Pricing  Decreases  Markdowns 

Marking  merchandise  too  high  and  failure  to  check 
the  prices  that  competitors  are  getting  for  the  same 
tnerchandise  also  lead  inevitably  to  markdowns  as  well 
as  to  serious  injury  to  the  store’s  reputation.  One  or 
two  general  shoppers  from  the  merchandise  office  can¬ 
not  watch  an  entire  shopping  center,  and  buyers  should 
train  dependable  assistants  to  keep  them  informed  on 
what  competitors  are  getting  for  their  merchandise. 

Special  Sales  Increase  Markdowns 

Remainders  from  special  sales  have  caused  tremen¬ 
dous  markdowns  in  the  past  before  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  no  longer  does  merchandise  sell  merely 
because  it  is  cheap  in  price.  It  is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  all  markdowns  on  remainders  from  special 
promotions,  but  it  is  possible  to  pass  up  odd  lots  of 
merchandise  that  must  contain  undesirable  left-overs, 
and  to  try  to  select  merchandise  that  after  .sales  can  be 
safely  put  into  stock  at  advanced  prices.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  the  goods  should  be  taken  off  sale  and 
held  for  later  promotion  rather  than  to  record  a  ficti¬ 
tious  advance  in  price  that  must  later  bring  a  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  customer  who  is  faced  with  this  merchan¬ 


dise  at  an  advanced  price  in  the  meantime  is  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  remain  a  customer. 

Holding  merchandise  for  season-end  clearances  at 
half-price  or  less  when  it  might  be  moved  at  much 
smaller  loss  earlier  in  the  season  while  active  demand 
still  exists  is  another  cause  of  heavy  markdowns.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  advertising  and 
selling  costs  are  much  higher  on  old  merchandise,  no 
matter  how  large  the  reduction  may  have  been.  Unit 
control  is  helpful  here,  as  it  is  in  many  other  ways, 
and  without  it  there  must  l)e  a  systematic  follow-up 
from  the  merchandise  office  and  by  the  buyer  to  see 
that  reductions  are  taken  early  enough  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  loss  in  the  grand  clearance  climax  that  is 
gradually  growing  weaker  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  consumer  resix)nse  and  from  net  profit. 

Too  many  sales  from  regular  stock,  of  course,  swell 
the  markdown  figures.  These  are  especially  costly  when 
they  are  taken  merely  to  artificially  force  business  at  a 
time  when  weather  conditions  or  other  uncontrollable 
factors  temiKirarily  cause  a  slowing  up  in  buying  ac¬ 
tivity.  You  all  have  competitors  who  grow  panicky 
and  break  prices  when  they  should  not  be  broken,  and 
we  must  guard  against  doing  it  ourselves.  “Getting  up 
a  sale’’  overnight  has  been  the  prelude  to  many  disas¬ 
ters.  When  a  sale  is  planned  the  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  what  percentage  of  the  customers  can  lie  satisfied 
and  what  amount  of  merchandise  will  remain. 

Laxity  in  accepting  merchandise  that  does  not  ar¬ 
rive  according  to  sample  is  another  cause  of  mark- 
downs  that  may  l)e  prevented.  Taking  a  chance  that  the 
goods  will  sell  is  taking  a  long  chance  on  a  markdown. 

Careful  Selection  Decreases  Markdowns 

While  I  cannot  submit  to  you  any  definite  statistics 
on  the  comparative  amount  of  reductions  on  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  purchased  at  group  meetings  against  similar 
figures,  for  merchandise  bought  independently,  I  know 
from  experience  and  from  checking  up  with  buyers 
that  the  markdowns  are  considerably  lower  on  the 
group  purchases.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  meetings  for  the  most  part  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  good  selling  items  at  the  most 
jwpular  prices,  and  there  is  not  much  risk  in¬ 
volved  as  the  purchases  are  scheduled  for  the 
most  opportune  time  for  promotions  and  gen¬ 
eral  selling. 

2.  The  combined  judgment  of  the  buying 
group  is  of  tremendous  value  in  bringing 
about  careful  selection  of  merchandise.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  more  time  and  thought  is 
given  to  the  selection  of  this  merchandise 
than  to  independent  purchases, 

3.  Because  the  meetings  are  devoted  to 
definite  merchandise  and  the  buyers  know'  be¬ 
fore  hand  what  they  are  to  look  at,  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  prepare  stock  lists  and  buy¬ 
ing  plans  than  when  they  go  into  the  market 
on  an  ordinary  trip  without  a  definite  idea  of 
the  lines  they  will  see. 

4.  The  opportunity  for  comparing  lines  of 
merchandise  together  helps  to  promote  safety 
in  buying. 
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5  The  advance  work  which  has  been  done 
before  the  meeting  by  the  New  York  office 
in  looking  over  lines  and  eliminating  the  least 
desirable  is  an  added  safeguard. 

6.  The  price  concessions  secured  through 
group  buying  are  reflected  in  the  retail  sell¬ 
ing  prices  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  right 
price  on  merchandise  that  is  right  and  timely 
helps  to  immunize  the  merchandise  from  later 
markdowns. 

The  chief  reason  why  markdowns  are  lower  on 
gfroup- selected  merchandise  is  that  the  selections  are 
more  carefully  made.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  the 
independent  merchant — and  that  is  that  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  in  preliminary  planning,  upon  analy¬ 
sis  of  stocks  before  going  to  the  market  and  mwii 
the  interchange  of  ideas  with  other  buyers.  If  these 
fundamental  principles  of  good  buying  are  followed 
by  the  independent  buyer  markdowns  would  be  ma¬ 
terially  decreased. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  and  in  summarizing  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  statements  may  be  made : 


1.  The  fear  of  taking  needed  reductions 
must  be  removed  from  every  buyer's  mind. 

2.  The  merchandise  office  must  accept  its 
share  of  responsibility  with  the  buyer  when 
]nirchases  have  been  approved  that  force 
stocks  l)eyond  the  limits  of  safety. 

3.  As  conditions  differ  in  various  depart¬ 
ments,  the  merchandise  manager  and  buyer 
must  study  the  markdowns  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  segregate  the  ])articular  causes  that 
have  been  outstanding,  so  that  the  re|)etition 
of  mistakes  may  be  eliminated  so  far  as  iK)ssi- 
ble.  The  buyer  must  differentiate  as  between 
the  causes  of  markdowns  in  the  different  lines. 

4.  The  classification  and  analysis  of  mark- 
downs  as  recommended  by  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  should  be  followed  out  by 
stores  that  have  facilities  to  do  so.  Those 
who  have  used  it  are  emphatic  in  approving 
the  plan.  In  its  absence  there  must  be  closer 
study  and  more  ordinary  business  sense  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  if  we  are  to  increase  net  profit  by  reduc¬ 
ing  markdowns. 


August  Fur  Sales 

Some  New  \  ork  Stores  Did— Others  Di*ln‘t  Hold  Them 
S.\LES  Promotion  Division 


'J'HERE  was  the  usual  cleavage  of  opinion  among 

the  New  York  stores  on  the  question  of  holding 
an  August  Fur  Sale  this  year. 

Among  the  “noes”  were  (in  many  cases  carrying 
out  their  established  practice)  John  Wanamaker,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Lord  &  Taylor,  B.  Altman  & 
Company,  James  McCreery,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  Bon- 
wit.  Teller  &  Company,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Company, 
James  A.  Hearn,  Best  &  Company,  Stern  Brothers  and 
Bloomingdale’s. 

James  McCreery  &  Company,  while  not  holding  a 
sale,  advertised  “Advanced  Fur  Fashions  in  Fall  Styles 
at  Attractive  Prices”,  while  Lord  &  Taylor,  on  August 
1st,  announced  “Lapin — the  fur  for  all  occasions”  and 
featured  coats  of  lapin  at  $225. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  that  it  would 
not  hold  an  August  Fur  Sale  and  stated  its  reasons 
as  follows : — 

“We  are  convinced  that  August  fur  sales  are  econ¬ 
omically  unsound  and  misleading.  When  August  fur 
sales  first  started,  there  was  a  legitimate  reason  for 
their  existence.  Summer  was  a  slack  season.  Manu¬ 
facturers  gave  large  price  concessions  in  order  to  keep 
their  factories  busy.  And  the  buying  public  profited. 

“But  today  the  fur  situation  is  very  different.  The 
considerable  volume  of  buying  for  August  fur  sales 
has  resulted  in  speculation  in  skins.  Prices  are  high  in 
anticipation  of  these  sales  and  manufacturers’  price 
concessions  are  meagre.  In  seasons  of  prolonged  warm 
weather  or  overproduction  the  Fall  has  proven  to  be 
not  only  a  more  logical  season  than  Summer  for  pur¬ 
chasing  furs,  but  a  thriftier  season  as  well. 


"For  customers  contemplating  leaving  the  city  and 
for  out-of-town  visitors  we  offer  Smart  Fur  Coats  in 
New  Fall  Styles. 

“For  the  convenience  of  those  who  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  select  a  Macy  fur  coat  later  in  the 
season,  we  have  assembled  a  representative  collection 
of  the  new  Fall  models.  We  cannot  tell  (am/  uo  one 
else  can  tell )  whether  fur  jirices  wdl  be  lower  or 
higher  later. 

"But  we  can  tell  this: 

"In  accord  with  Macy's  famous  price  policy,  a  corps 
of  exiierienced  shoppers  will  endeavor  daily  to  keep 
Macy  fur  coats  marked  at  least  6%  less  than  fur 
coats  clsezehcre  zchethcr  or  not  the  furs  clsczvhcrc  arc 
offered  as  special  August  values!” 

Among  stores  which  did  hold  August  Fur  Sales  was 
Abraham  and  Straus,  which  held  its  August  Fur  Sale 
opening  on  Monday,  July  29th,  after  a  week  of  private 
selling  which  was  announced  in  advance  by  mail. 

(jimliel’s.  New  York,  announced  ".August  Sale 
Prices  for  .August  Only”,  and  featured  the  "predicted 
four  best  sellers  for  1929-1930”  in  fur  coats. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Company  advertised  their  “Aug¬ 
ust  Sale  of  Women's  and  Misses’  Fur-lined  Coats,  in 
Winter’s  fashions  at  less  than  Season’s  Prices”. 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son.  Brooklyn,  held  an  August  Fur 
Sale,  confining  it  to  .August  and  running  the  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  August  1st. 

Various  specialty  shops,  such  as  Gunther.  Russek, 
Bedell,  held  August  Fur  Sales,  as  did  .Arnold,  Con¬ 
stable  &  Company,  New  York  and  Bamlierger's.  New¬ 
ark,  among  department  stores. 
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Tlie  Wai| 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for 

Witli  People 

Retail  Store— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Non-Selling  Training 

Typical  Outlines  Contribiiteil  by  Member  Stores 


BI'XWL’SE  of  the  ^'rowiiifj  recoj;nition  of  the  im- 
])ortam'e  of  non-sellinj;  training;  it  is  {gradually 
jijainiii^  a  j'reater  place  in  store  training  programs. 
'I'liere  is.  of  course,  as  much  if  not  more  variety  in 
nun-selling  subjects  as  those  which  are  included  in  the 
e(|uipment  of  selling  employees.  Just  as  selling  and 
merchandise  training  requires  preliminary  job  analyses, 
so  does  non-selling  training. 

In  resjMtnse  to  the  in(|uiries  received  in  the  office 
of  the  l^ersonnel  Group,  regarding  non-selling  training 
a  few  typical  outlines  are  here  printed.  They  are 
adaj)ted  to  the  needs  of  one  jiarticular  store  and  can 
he  stiggestive,  only  to  organizations  contemplating  sim¬ 
ilar  work. 

In  every  case  the  store  contributing  the  outline  has 
a  trained  leader  to  give  instruction.  Non-selling  train¬ 
ing  like  every  other  type  of  educational  work  cannot 
he  effectively  conducted  by  giving  the  workers  some¬ 
thing  to  read  or  by  just  “telling”  them.  Instruction 
retpiires  the  leadership  of  a  well  qualified  teacher  versed 
in  ])edagogical  principles  and  store  practice. 

Division  Superintendent  Training  Course 
L.  BambrrgiT  &  Company 

'Pile  Division  Superintendent  training  course  occupies 
a  two  weeks  period. 

The  first  day  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Division  Superintendents  tells  them  hrietly  what  is 
e.\])ected  of  them,  their  general  duties,  deportment,  re¬ 
lationship  with  buyers  and  store  policies.  After  the 
interview  the  Division  Superintendent  is  placed  in  a 
selling  deitartment  for  at  least  four  days  and  preferably 
a  week.  During  this  time  he  receives  his  system  and 
cash  register  lessons  in  the  Educational  Department 
with  regular  salesjKiOple. 

Second  Week — At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
the  new  Division  Superintendent  is  placed  on  the  floor 
with  an  old  Division  Superintendent.  Each  day  he  re- 
lK)rts  for  training  to  the  Educational  Department.  All 
forms  used  by  a  l)ivision  Superintendent  are  discussed, 
the  new  Division  Superintendent  makes  them  out  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  handled  is  explained. 

Lesson  Divisions 

FIRST  DAY 

I.  Exchanges. 

1.  Even — with  or  without  salescheck  within  7 
(lays  and  over  7  days. 


2.  Uneven. 

3.  Driver  to  .\ccept. 

4.  Refunds. 

5.  Credits. 

6.  Call  Memo. 

7.  Call  Credit — Explain  disposition. 

8.  Refund  on  merchandise  which  has  been  reduced 
since  the  customer  purchased. 

9.  Refund  on  merchandise  jutrchased  at  sale 
price. 

10.  Refund  on  gift  merchandise. 

11.  Delivery  Forms. 

1.  Urgents. 

2.  ( )n  ap])rovals. 

3.  Futures — Paid,  Charge,  and  C.  O.  D. 

4.  .Special  Delivery  on  own  vehicles. 

5.  C  hange  of  Address. 

6.  Change  of  Date. 

7.  Merchandise  returned  to  department. 

a.  S])ecial  Delivery  Stamjts. 

Special  Handling  Stamp. 

b.  Paid  T ransaction. 

Charge  Transaction. 

SECOND  DAY. 

I.  Charges. 

1.  .Xuthorizing  Charge  checks  either  by  signing 
or  by  coin. 

2.  .Singing  2  addresses — draw  back  system. 

3.  .Sending  single  check  through  tulte — exceptions. 

4.  Dujtlicate  charges. 

5.  V'erification  of  charge  account. 

6.  Charge  correction. 

7.  Coin  sheets. 

8.  Lost  coins. 

9.  Charge  tt>  next  month’s  bill. 

Ilefore  25th. 

After  25th. 

10.  Error  charge. 

11.  Credit  Application  Form. 

12.  Recommendation  for  Charge  Account. 

II.  Co-Workers’  Purchases. 

1 .  Shopping  Hours. 

2.  Discount  to 

a.  Regular  co-workers. 

b.  Contingent  co-workers. 

c.  Dressmakers. 
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3.  Shopping  Card. 

4.  Signing  Co-workers’  Purchases. 

a.  Paids. 

h.  Charges  to  Salary. 

c.  Executive  Charge. 

d.  CO.  D. 

III.  Gifts. 

1.  Paid  Gifts. 

2.  Signing  Salescliecks. 

a.  Remove  Price. 

b.  Card  Enclosed  or  No  Card  (Filling  our 
envelope). 

3.  Price  Removal  Slip. 

4.  Cash  Register  Receipt. 

IV.  Salary  Office  Forms. 

1.  D.  S.  Salary  List. 

2.  Department  Salary  Receipt. 

3.  .Salary  Identification  Slip. 

V.  Supplies. 

1.  Refjuisition  for  Supplies. 

Form  number  very  important  when  ordering. 

2.  Supply  Transfer. 

THIRD  DAY. 

I.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Undersold  Slip.  Whether  customer  buys  or  not. 

2.  Receipt  for  Goods. 

3.  Company  Orders. 

4.  Want  Slips. 

5.  Time  Sheets.  If  errors  given,  notify  salesper¬ 
son. 

6.  Receipted  Bills — at  Service  Desk. 

How  to  handle  a  transaction  if  customer 
buys  in  several  departments  and  pays  with 
one  bank  check  at  the  end. 

7.  P.  O.  D.  and  M.  O.  D. 

M.  O.  D.  Shopping  Coupon. 

8.  Void  checks. 

9.  How  to  call  a  detective. 

10.  New  York  Shopping. 

Co-workers’  Pass. 

Expense  Voucher  for  $1.10. 

Tube  ticket  and  report  blank  at  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  Office. 

11.  Part  taken,  part  sent. 

12.  New,  worn,  own  sent. 

13.  Merchandise  delivered  unwrapped. 

14.  Back  dates. 

15.  Enclosures. 

16.  Section  clear. 

17.  Marking  Room  Slips. 

18.  Salesbook  Authorization  Slip. 

19.  Deposits. 

II.  Money  Forms. 

1.  Cash  Voucher. 

2.  Carfare  charge. 

III.  Department  Charge. 

Used  for 

1.  Purchasing  Merchandise. 


2.  Exchanges. 

3.  Merchandise  returned  to  wrong  department. 

4.  Merchandise  paid  for  by  Delivery.  Inspection 
Department.  Bureau  of  .\djustments  and 
Window  Trimming. 

IV.  Bank  Check. 

V.  Gift  Certificate. 

Purchased  at  Information  Desk.  Street  floor 
or  Cashier’s  Office.  7th  floor. 

VI.  Foreign  Money. 

The  Division  Superintendent  is  given  a  blue 
l)encil  at  the  end  of  this  lesson. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

I.  Passes. 

1.  Co-workers. 

2.  Door  Pass. 

3.  Sponsor  Pass. 

4.  Lunch  Pass. 

5.  Overtime  Pass.  (After  6:30  overtime.) 

II.  Employment  Office  Forms. 

1.  Way  to  obtain  help. 

2.  Requisition  for  help. 

3.  Temporary  Transfer. 

4.  Contingent  Cards. 

5.  Permanent  Transfer. 

III.  Register. 

1.  Error  Slips. 

2.  Short  change  claim  slip. 

I\’.  Service  Desk  System. 

1.  Repairs. 

2.  Accommodations. 

3.  Special  Orders. 

Watch  Date  Promised. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

I.  Adjustments. 

1.  D.  S.  Adjustment  Slip. 

Allowances. 

Overgoods  book. 

Non-cleliveries,  paid,  charge,  C.  O.  D. 

Short  Merchandise. 

2.  Bureau  of  Adjustment  Memo  Charge. 

3.  Delivery  Memo  Charge. 

4.  Drivers’  Charge. 

II.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Auto  calls. 

2.  R.  R.  A.  and  A.  M.  C 

3.  CHARM.  (Magazine) 

SIXTH  DAY. 

Manual  of  l^epartment  Practices. 

Division  Superintendents’  Review 

1.  How  do  you  handle  Special  Orders  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  what  is  your  responsibility? 

2.  When  an  Executive  who  has  a  charge  account  is 
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taking  merchandise  with  her,  and  has  her  coin, — 
if  a  salesperson  calls  you  to  sign  the  check,  what 
will  you  do? 

How  would  you  trace  an  article  which  was  very 
large  and  heavy? 

4.  If  a  customer  wants  to  buy  in  two  or  three  de- 
l)artments  and  i)ay  for  the  articles  with  one  bank 
check,  how  do  you  handle  it? 

5.  If  a  salesperson  is  not  in  dress  regulation,  when 
should  you  speak  to  her? 

6.  How  do  you  handle  marking-room  slips? 

7.  Who  uses  the  department  salesbook  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  where  is  it  kept? 

8.  A  customer  purchases  two  articles  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  salesjierson  sends  them  out 
“charged”,  instead  of  “C.  ().  D.”:  the  customer 
comes  in  to  return  one  of  the  articles,  and  pay  for 
the  other  one, — how  do  you  handle  it  ? 

9.  If  a  customer  wants  to  pay  for  merchandise 
C.  O.  D.  and  have  it  sent  to  another  address,  how 
will  you  arrange  for  it? 

10.  If  you  borrow  a  salesi>erson  from  another  depart¬ 
ment,  for  an  hour — how  does  she  write  her  sales- 
check  ? 

11.  A  customer  comes  in  and  says  she  paid  for  six 
50-cent  handkerchiefs,  and  received  only  five.  If 
she  wants  the  merchandise, — how  would  you  give 
it  to  her?  If  she  wants  the  money,  how  do  you  get 
it  for  her? 

12.  If  two  sisters  want  to  give  a  $150.  coat  to  their 
mother, — one  works  in  the  store  and  is  entitled 
to  discount, — the  other  is  not — how  should  the 
check  be  made  out? 

13.  Explain  in  full  how  a  Co-worker’s  Part  Payment 
is  handled? 

14.  \\4iat  is  your  responsibility  in  connection  with 
repairs  ? 

15.  If  a  customer  says  she  wants  to  pay  for  a  C.  O.  D. 
package  with  a  Ijank  check, — what  do  you  write 
on  the  C.  O.  D.  salescheck 

16.  Should  you  always  sign  an  As  Per  List? 

17.  Can  you  void  a  salescheck  after  it  has  been 
stamped  “paid”, — if  you  have  all  parts  of  the 
check? 

18.  What  can  a  Floor  Superintendent  sign  for  the 
Superintendent’s  Office  ? 

19.  How  do  you  sign  an  even  exchange? 

20.  A  Paid  Mail  Order  comes  to  your  department  for 
an  article  for  $2.25.  The  actual  cost  of  the  article 
is  $2.30.  How  do  you  handle  it  ? 

21.  When  merchandise  is  reduced  on  the  floor,  how  is 
the  markdown  taken 

22.  When  a  sale  is  handled  very  poorly,  by  a  sales- 
I)erson, — what  do  you  do? 

23.  How  would  you  send  a  package  by  air  mail? 


Training  Schedule  for  Cashier  Packers 
Lord  &  Tnylor,  IS  etc  York 

FIR. ST  WEEK— 

First  Day  (Morning  ).  Study  of  Cashier  Packer’s 
Manual  with  Head  Packer. 


(Afternoon.)  Observ'ation  of  packing  methods 
in  packing  aisles. 

Second  Day  (Morning).  Observation  of  packing 
methods  in  packing  aisles. 

(Afternoon.)  Checking  sales  record  and  plac¬ 
ing  merchandise  in  boxes. 

Third  Day.  Packing  under  supervision  of  Head 
Packer. 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Days.  Packing  under 
supervision  of  Sponsor. 

SECOND  WEEK— 

First,  Second  and  Third  Days  (Morning).  In¬ 
struction  in  cashiering  procedure  by  member 
of  Bureau  of  Training. 

(Afternoon.)  Observation  of  cashiering  in 
packing  aisles. 

Fourth  Day.  Using  cash  under  supervision  of  De¬ 
partment  Manager. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Days.  Using  cash  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Sponsor. 


Training  Work  in  Connection  with  the 

Marion  Hale  Service  ■ 

James  McCreery  Company,  New  York  I 

The  Marion  Hale  Service  includes  the  work  of  a  mail 
and  telephone  order  department,  personal  shopping,  and 
general  information  bureau  for  the  customers  of  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  divided  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

I  Mail  orders. 

II  Telephone  orders 

HI  Shopping  (for  mail  and  telephone 
orders ) . 

IV  Personal  Shopping. 

At  present  most  of  the  organized  training  work  is 
being  done  with  the  telephone  division. 

Any  person  employed  for  the  Marion  Hale  Service  is 
required  to  take  our  salesi)erson’s  initial  training  which 
includes  six  lessons  in  system  and  two  lessons  in  sales¬ 
manship.  During  this  peritnl,  as  much  time  as  can  be 
arranged  is  devoted  to  selling  in  those  departments 
whose  merchandise  is  most  adaptable  to  Mail  and  Tele- 
l)hone  Ordering.  Any  jx-rson  engaged  as  a  regular 
Marion  Hale  telephone  order  clerk,  in  addition,  must 
go  through  the  prescribed  telephone  training.  Ten  con¬ 
tingents  have  t)een  trained  in  order  that  we  may  always 
have  at  least  six  available  extras  for  the  telephone 
lioard. 

Brief  Outline  of  Training 

First  Day — 9:15 — 10:15  Class  Room. 

Explanation  of  what  Marion  Hale  Service  is  and 
what  it  aims  to  <lo  (Job  Analysis).  Training  for 
telephone  service  of  Marion  Hale.  Explain  what 
kind  of  calls  come  over  the  teleprfione  and  how 
these  calls  should  lie  answered.  A  knowledge  of 
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the  staple  merchandise  carried  is  essential.  The 
necessity  for  a  "ood  voice. 

10:15—12:00— 

New  people  taken  to  Marion  Hale  telephone  room 
and  introduced  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
Shown  how  to  nse  the  telejihone.  i'he  system  of 
taking  calls  is  explained. 

12:00—1:00  Lunch. 

1:00 — 5:00  Floor. 

New  person  put  on  the  floor  to  sell  in  a  dei)art- 
ment  where  merchandise  is  called  for  frequently 
through  Marion  Hale,  so  she  will  become  familiar 
with  the  stock. 


Second  Day — 9:00 — 10:00  Class  Room. 

\’oice  Training. 

Discuss  how  tt)  take  customers  calls  and  how  to 
give  them  the  retjuired  information  clearly  and 
quickly.  Show  them  how  to  use  the  notebook  for 
staple  merchandise. 

10:00—12:00. 

!  Introduced  to  Head  of  Telephone  Service  for 
James  McCreery  &  Co.  New  i)erson  is  allowed  to 
')  listen  to  incoming  Marion  Hale  calls. 

12:00 — 1:00  Lunch. 

1:00 — 5:00  Selling. 


Third  Day — 

9:00 — 12:00  Marion  Hale  telephone  room  taking 
calls. 

12:00 —  1:00  Lunch. 

1 :00 —  3  :00  Selling. 


Fourth  Day — 

9:00 — 12:00  Marion  Hale,  taking  calls. 
12 :00 —  1 :00  Lunch. 

1 :0a—  3 :00  Selling. 

3 :00—  5  :00  Floor. 


Fifth  Day — 

9:00—11:00  Selling. 

1 1 :00 —  1 :00  Marion  Hale. 

1 :00 —  2 :00  Lunch. 

2 :00 —  5  :00  Floor,  selling. 


Sixth  Day — 

9:00 — 12. -00  Floor,  selling. 
12 :00—  1 :00  Lunch. 

1 :00 —  4 :00  Marion  Hale. 
4 :00 —  5 :00  Class  Room. 


Review 

Review  on  the  prices  and  lines  oi  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  the  store. 

Contingents 

For  Contingents  who  have  had  selling  exjK'rietice  we 
usually  complete  the  training  in  two  days  l)y  omitting 
scheduled  selling.  However,  all  of  the  class  room  work 
is  covered. 

Meetings  Weekly 

For  the  Mail  Order  Clerk,  meetings  are  held  once  a 
week.  Before  these  meetings  the  triplicate  of  the  letters 
written  for  that  w'eek  are  carefully  gone  over  by  the 
teacher.  At  the  meeting  the  weaknesses  and  good 
points  of  the  letters  are  discussed.  If  at  any  time 
special  instruction  is  needed  to  improve  the  letters  it  is 
done  at  these  meetings.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  with 
the  entire  department  to  discuss  suggestion  selling, 
ways  of  improving  service  and  any  errors  which  mav 
have  occurred  during  the  week. 

Minneapolis  Store  Will  Benefit 
From  Miss  Case’  Course 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  .\ssociate  in  Education  of  the 
Rersonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Cioods 
.\ss<Kiation  has  l)een  engaged  by  “The  Leader”  store 
of  Minneapolis  for  a  period  of  training  and  educational 
work  which  o{)ened  on  the  3rd  of  September. 


A  Plea  for  the  Advertising  Man 

.\nd  so  goes  the  life  of  that  fellow  called  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  or  Sales  Promotion  Manager  or  Sales 
Manager — or  whatever  the  length  or  breadth  of  his 
title. 

.Vnd  the  world  dares  to  criticize  this  retail  advertiser. 
Without  five  minutes  in  a  day  when  he  can  think  con¬ 
secutively.  Braintwisting  interrui)tions.  Idea-crashings. 
And  this  man  has  the  store’s  story  to  tell.  Under  his 
direction  is  the  spending  of  the  largest  single  amount 
of  money  (with  the  exception  of  the  store’s  payroll) 
that  the  store  spends. 

Predicition:  Some  day  in  some  stores  where  store 
chiefs  realize  that  good  ideas  are  never  born  in  the 
obstetric  department  of  a  boiler  factory — 

Some  day  in  some  stores  where  the  store  chiefs 
realize  that  one  must  have  fxface  of  mind  at  least  for 
a  certain  portion  of  the  day  before  he  can  do  his  job 
well — 

Some  day  the  advertising  manager  of  a  store  will 
have  some  of  the  uninterrupted  time  that  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  birth  and  development  of  publicity  ideas 
exactly  as  kindliness,  rest  and  pleasant  surroundings 
are  necessary  for  the  birth  and  develojiment  of  human 
beings. 

Meanwhile,  don’t  Ije  so  fast  in  your  criticism  of  the 
results  coming  from  the  efforts  of  store  advertisers 
who  are  doing  their  best  under  conditions  that  are 
sometimes  laughable  if  they  weren’t  so  tragic. 

Aiwiiymoits. 
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Use  and  Occupancy 

IVew  Stock  Company  Co-Insurance  Form 
Compared  With  Reciprocal  Co-Insurance  Form 

By  JoH,\  G.  (>i.ARK,  Director  of  Insurance 


^^111',  various  rating  boards  have  recently  promul- 
seated  rates  for  Use  and  ( fccnpancv  insurance 
under  a  new  Co-Insurance  Form  ado])ted  hy  the 
.Stock  Companies.  J'his  form  is  the  best  that  has,  .so 
far,  been  devised  by  them. 

Many  of  our  meml)ers  will  be  interested  in  having 
this  form  comj)ared  with  that  used  by  the  Reciprocals 
for  the  ])ast  four  or  five  years.  Up  to  the  time  the  new 
Stock  Com])any  form  was  j)resented  few  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  companies  would  write  a  co-msurance  form  of 
Use  and  (Jccui)ancy  insurance  except  at  a  material 
increase  in  rate.  Now,  under  their  new  form,  rates 
for  insurance,  particularly  in  concrete  or  fireproof 
projierties,  are  substantially  less  than  under  the  recip¬ 
rocal  form.  We  are  presenting  both  the  Reci])rocal 
form,  with  which  many  members  are  familiar,  as  well 
as  the  new  Stock  Company  Co-Insurance  Form.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  coverage.  exce])t  that  the  ])ay- 
roll  uiuler  the  Stock  Company  form  is  treated  in  a 
different  manner. 

Reciprocal  Form — Insuring  Clause 


S . On  the  Use  and  Occupancy  of  the 

following  described  ])roperty  situate  . 

City 

Town  of . State  of . 


and  occui)ied  as . 

DEFINITION  OF  BUSINESS:  The  word  "Busi¬ 
ness"  wherever  used  in  this  contract  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  held  to  have  the  following  meaning  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class  of  property  insured: 

In  a  Mercantile  property: — “The  sale  of 
goods.” 

In  a  Manufacturing  property: — “The  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods.” 

In  other  classes  of  property; — “The  carrying 
on  of  the  business  operations  usual  to  the 
class.” 

USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  VALUES  AND/OR 
CHARGES  COVERED  BY  THIS  POLICY:  The 
conditions  of  this  contract  are  that  if  the  building(s) 
described  aliove  and/or  machinery  and/or  equipment 

. (insert  “and/or  stock”  if  covering 

liability  for  susi)ension  of  business  due  to  damage  to 
or  destruction  of  stock,  otherwise  policy  shall  not  so 
cover )  contained  therein,  be  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  fire  occurring  during  the  term  of  this  policy  so  as 
to  necessitate  a  total  or  partial  interference  with  or 
susi)ension  of  business,  this  company  shall  be  liable 
under  this  jK)licy  for  the  actual  loss  su.stained.  consist¬ 
ing  of : 

I.  Net  profits  on  the  business  which  is 
thereby  interfered  with  or  prevented  ;  and 


II.  Such  fixed  charges  and  such  c.xpcnses 
as  would  necessarily  continue  thereafter 
and  would  have  l)een  earned  except  for 
interference  with  or  sust)ension  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and 

HI.  .\ny  increase  over  normal  exjienses 
which  may  necessarily  be  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  loss  under 
this  ])oIicy,  not  exceeding  the  amount  the 
loss  is  thereby  reduced. 

for  not  exceeding  such  length  of  time  as  would  be 
required,  with ‘the  exercise  of  due  diligence  and  dis- 
])atch,  to  rebuild,  repair  or  replace  such  part  of  the 
property  described  in  said  policy  as  may  be  destroyed 
or  damaged  (commencing  with  the  date  of  the  fire 
and  not  limited  by  the  date  of  expiration  of  this  ]X)li- 
cy ) .  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  experience 
of  the  business  before  the  fire  and  the  probable  experi¬ 
ence  thereafter. 

CO-INSURANCE  CLAUSE;  In  consideration  of 
the  reduced  rate  at  which,  and  the  form  under  which 
this  policy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
made  a  condition  of  the  contract  that,  in  the  event  of 
loss,  this  company  shall  l)e  liable  for  no  greater  pro¬ 
portion  thereof  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  bears 

to  .  per  cent.  ( . %)  of 

the  sum  of  the  net  profits,  fixed  charges  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  would  normally  have  l)een  earned  (had 
no  fire  occurred),  during  a  period  of  twelve  (12) 
months  immediately  following  a  fire,  nor  for  more 
than  the  proportion  w’hich  this  |X)licy  bears  to  the  total 
insurance  thereon. 

LIMIT  OF  LIABILITY:  The  liability  hereunder 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  insurance  by  this  policy, 
nor  a  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  than  the  insur¬ 
ance  hereunder  shall  bear  to  all  insurance,  whether 
valid  or  not.  and  whether  collectible  or  not.  covering 
in  any  manner  the  loss  insured  against  by  this  policy. 

New  Stock  Company  Co-Inaurance  Form — 
Insuring  Clause 

This  jKjlicy,  covering  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$ . applies  pro  rata  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 

lowing  amounts: 

This  jxjlicy  covers,  subject  to  all  its  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions.  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  property  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows :  . 


.  occupied  by  the  in¬ 
sured  as . situated  . 


(Continued  on  page  504) 
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THE  BULLETIN 


Traffic  Survey  Service 


to  be  given  by 


LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Leonard  F.  Monceon 


Scope  of  Survey 


Its  Application 

To  all  member  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
( ioods  Association,  regardless  of  size,  character  of 
merchandise  handled,  with  or  without  a  traffic  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  Will  Accomplish  Its  Purpose 

Through  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  arrangements  in  effect,  which  should  re¬ 
sult  in  constructive  recommendations  directed  toward 
reducing  transportation  charges  and  improving  trans- 
lK)rtation  service. 

In  stores  without  a  traffic  dei)artment  for  whom,  be¬ 
cause  of  various  reasons,  it  would  be  uneconomical  to 
maintain  such  a  department,  definite  plans  will  be 
formulated  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  functions  out¬ 
lined  in  the  scope  of  survey  shown  above. 

This  may  be  accomplished  through  apportionment 
Note:  In  addition,  a  survey  of  your  Receiving  and  of  traffic  work  among  several  employees  as  an  addition 
Marking  Department  will  l>e  made  for  you  upon  request,  to  their  present  duties.  .Automatic  controls  to  insure  the 


Scope  of  Survey  includes  research  into  your  methods 
or  arrangements  for ; 


Auditing  Freight  Bills 

Routing  Incoming  and  Outgoing  Shipments. 
Placement  and  Collection  of  Loss  and  Dam¬ 
age  Claims  .-1 gainst  Carriers 
Trucking  Arrangements,  Conditions  and 
Rates  for  Incoming  Shipments 
Transit  Insurance 

Reduction  in  If' eight  of  Shipping  Containers 
Improvement  of  Transportation  Service 
Other  Traffic  Functions  Too  yumerous  to 
Mention 


t 
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TN  this  era  of  keen  competition,  every  expense  of  operating  a 
retail  business  should  receive  careful  scrutiny.  Transportation 
charges  on  incoming  shipments  of  merchandise  represents  an 
expense  item  of  considerable  importance. 

If  your  competitor,  through  effif'ient  traffic  supervision,  is  able 
to  land  his  merchandise  at  a  cheaper  transportation  cost,  it  gives 
him  a  decided  advantage  in  that  a  given  markup  percentage  will 
yield  him  a  greater  profit. 

A  critical  survey  of  your  traffic  procedure  is  offered  to  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Association,  at  a  charge  that  approximates  the 
actual  cost  of  doing  the  work.  Such  surveys  usually  result  in  a 
reduction  of  your  transportation  expense. 


greatest  possible  transportation  economies  will  be  in¬ 
augurated.  As  an  example  of  such  a  control,  a  master 
routing  list  could  be  prepared,  enabling  the  store  to 
route  every  shipment  the  most  economical  way. 

Time  Required  and  Cost  of  Survey 

The  length  of  time  required  to  make  this  survey  in 
your  store  will  range  from  two  to  four  days,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  various  conditions. 

The  cost  of  this  survey  to  you  will  be — ^travelling 
expenses,  plus  $25  per  day  for  time  actually  spent  in 
your  store.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  time  consumed 
in  travelling  or  in  preparing  the  report. 

The  report  rendered  to  you  will  be  a  comprehensive 
one,  containing  constructive  recommendations  that  will 
save  you  money. 

Proven  Value  of  This  Service 

Here  are  the  store  comments  on  two  surveys  that 
have  already  been  made: 

The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Company 
Hridgeport,  Connecticl’t  : — 

Immediate  consideration  was  given  the  re- 
ix)rt  and  as  a  result,  we  have  already  affected 
a  very  substantial  saving  without,  by  any 


means  exhausting  the  jiossibilities  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

This  survey  is  another  of  the  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  .Association  can  render  its 
meml)ership,  and  the  writer  believes  that  there 
are  few.  if  any,  merchants  who  would  not 
benefit  financially  by  having  one  ma<le  in  their 
stores. 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son 
New  York  City: — 

I  bis  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  seen  in  some  time.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  us  will  prove  to  lie  very  valu¬ 
able  and  help  us  to  reduce  some  of  our  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  surveys  of 
this  kind  sometimes  create  internal  friction  and 
feeling  in  the  organization.  This  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  our  case,  there  was  the  finest  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Mongeon’s  jiart  and  the  best  of 
feeling  when  he  finished  the  job. 

From  a  study  of  his  report,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  us.  we  feel  sure  that  such  a  sur¬ 
vey  ought  to  be  of  tremendous  help  to  any 
merchant. 
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I'HE  BULLETIN 


Scptemlter,  \92*J 


Use  and  (Jecupaiicy 

{Continued  from  pmje  501) 

City  ur  Town  of . State  of . 

1.  If  the  building (s  )  and  (^or  i  structures 
;ind  (or)  machinery  and  equipment  contained 
therein,  lie  destroyed  or  damagefl  by  fire  <k'- 
currmg  during  the  term  of  this  policy  so  as 
to  necessitate  a  total  or  partial  susiiension  of 
business,  this  company  shall  be  liable  under 
this  ixilicy  for  the  actual  loss  sustainetl,  for 
not  exceeding  such  length  of  time  as  would  be 
reijuired  with  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
and  dispatch,  to  rebuild,  repair  or  replace  such 
part  of  the  projicrty  descrilied  as  covered  by 
this  jMjlicy  as  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged, 
commencing  with  the  date  of  the  fire  and  not 
limited  by  the  date  of  expiration  of  this  ixili- 
cy,  to  wit: 

Item  I.  $  . on  (a)  the  net  profit 

which  is  thereby  prevented  from  lieing  earned  an<l 
(b)  such  charges  and  other  expenses,  including 
salaries  of  officers,  executives,  department  mana¬ 
gers,  employees  under  contract  and  other  import¬ 
ant  employees,  as  must  necessarilv  continue  dur¬ 
ing  a  total  or  partial  susj^ension  of  business,  to  the 
extent  only  that  such  charges  and  expenses  would 
have  been  earned  had  no  fire  occurred. 

This  Item  I  covers  exi)ense  of  necessary  heat, 
light  or  power,  the  cost  of  which  is  prevented 
from  being  earned  during  the  time  of  total  or 
jiartial  suspension  of  business  caused  by  hre. 

This  Item  I  does  not  cover  any  portion  of  the 
insured’s  ordinary  payroll  described  in  Item  II. 

Item  II.  $ . on  the  insured's  entire 

ordinary  payroll  for  a  (period  of  time  not  in  excess 
of  90  consecutive  days  immediately  following  loss 
or  damage  by  fire,  which  may  continue  during  a 
total  or  partial  suspension  of  business,  covering 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  resume  the  normal 
business  of  the  insured  with  the  same  quality  of 
service  which  e.xisted  immediately  preceding  the 
fire,  and  which  would  have  been  earned  had  no 
fire  occurred. 

This  Item  II  does  not  cover  any  jMjrtion  of  sala¬ 
ries  described  in  Item  I. 

Liability  under  this  Item  II  including  additional 
time,  if  any,  to  replace  stock  which  may  l)e  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  shall  not  extend  for  more  than 
90  days  after  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

2.  This  policy  covers  such  expenses  as  are  necessarily- 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  any  loss  under 
this  policy,  not  exceeding,  however,  the  amount  bv 
which  the  loss  covered  is  thereby  reduced,  it  lieing  a 
condition  that  if  there  is  insurance  covering  use  and 
occupancy  loss  described  under  both  Items  I  and  II, 
the  said  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  to  these  Items  in 
the  proportion  that  the  reduction  in  amount  of  loss 
under  each  item  bears  to  the  reduction  under  l)oth 
items. 

3.  The  amount  of  net  profits  and  for)  charges  aiul 


expenses  covered  under  Item  I  or  Item  Hr  shall  be 
determined,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained  or  for  the  applicatit)n  ot  the 
co-insurance  clause,  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
e.\perience  of  the  business  betore  the  fire  and  the  prob¬ 
able  experience  thereafter. 

4.  CU-INSUK.\XCE  CLAUSE:  In  consiileration 
f)f  the  rate  and  form  under  which  Items  1  and  II  of 
this  policy  are  written,  this  comjiany  shall  be  liable,  in 
the  event  of  loss,  for  no  greater  proportion  of  such 
loss,  which  .shall  inciude  expenses,  if  any,  covered  by- 
paragraph  f2),  than  the  amount  hereby  covered  under 
each  respective  item,  liears  to. 

Under  item  I,  1(X)%  of  the  sum  of  the  annual 
net  profits  and  the  annual  charges  and  other 
e.xpenses,  except  exiiense  of  heat,  light  and 
power  and  e.xpeii.se  incurred  for  jmrpose  of 
reducing  any  loss  under  this  ixilicy.  described 
as  covered  liy  Item  I.  that  would  have  been 
earned,  had  no  fire  occurred,  during  the  12 
months  immediately  following  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  by  fire,  whether  or  not  said  charges  and 
other  expenses  necessarily-  continue  during  a 
total  or  a  partial  susi)ension  of  business. 

Under  Item  II,  100%  of  the  insured’s  entire 
])ay-roll,  excluding  only-  salaries  described  in 
Item  I.  which  would  have  lieeti  earned,  had 
no  fire  occurred,  during  the  90  consecutive 
days  immediately  following  loss  or  damage  by¬ 
fire. 

5.  DEFINITION  OF  "DA V”  AND  “NORMAL”: 
I'he  word  “day”,  however  modified,  wherever  used  in 
this  contract  shall  be  construed  to  mean  24  consecutive 
hours. 

The  word  “normal",  however  modified,  wherever  used 
in  this  contract  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  would  have  existed  had  no  fire  occurred. 

6.  STOCK:  This  policy,  subject  to  all  its  terms, 
conditions,  and  (or)  limitations,  and  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  said  indicy,  shall  include  such  addi¬ 
tional  time,  if  any,  not  exceeding  30  consecutive  days, 
as  may  be  required  w-ith  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
and  dispatch,  to  rejilace  any  stock  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  while  in  the  above  described  building(s),  or 
in  the  o()en  on  premises  above  descrilied,  and  (or)  to 
restore  the  same  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
stcMHl  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

ITEM  I 

Under  Item  I  of  the  .Stock  Company  form  tlie 
salaries  of  officers,  executives,  department  managers, 
employees  under  contract  and  other  important  employ¬ 
ees,  which  must  necessarily  continue  during  a  total 
or  partial  sus])ension  of  business  would  have  to  be 
kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  jiayroll  of  disiieii-sable 
employees.  No  segregation  is  made  under  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  form  and  it  was  believed  by  your  Insurance 
Committee  and  those  who  prepared  the  Reciprocal  forni 
that  not  more  than  25%  of  the  payroll  could  be  called 
dispensable.  A  shortcut  was  taken  in  the  computation 
of  what  might  be  considered  ordinary-  payroll  and  a 
75%  co-insurance  clause  was  adopted.  The  difference 
between  75%  co-insurance  and  100%  gross  profits  was 
(Continued  on  page  525) 
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Preparing  a  Store  Directory 

By  a  Ston*  Manager  of  a  Sl€>re  Doing  Alioiit  S3,(HMJ,00()  Annually 


THRRI^  are  many  things  which,  although  appar¬ 
ently  (»f  minor  importance  in  themselves,  collective¬ 
ly  ])lay  an  imi)ortant  part  in  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  nutdern  department  store.  One  of  these 
is  the  store  directory. 

W  e  expend  much  money  and  careful  thought  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  store  lay-out  aud  in  the  daily  adver¬ 
tising  of  merchandise,  hut  if.  when  old  friends  or 
strangers  enter  our  doors,  merchandise  cannot  he  r^-adi- 
ly  found,  it  almost  as  well  might  not  he  there  at  all. 
.Since  a  location  near  elevators  on  each  thM)r  is  ])erha])s 
the  m(»st  logical  place  for  such  a  directory,  this  article 
will  hrielly  outline  a  recent  ex])erience  in  installing  this 
particular  public  convenience. 

1.  Style  .Selections:  W'e  wanted  a  really  artistic 
ti.xture,  for  mounting  against  a  walnut  panel,  which 
would  give  at  a  glance  the  location  of  principal  lines 
of  merchandise.  It  had  to  he  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  easily  changed  (as  to  line  entries),  prominent 
(in  an  obtrusive  way),  and  of  lasting  (piality.  So  we 
hnally  selected  a  fi.xture.  25"  x  47",  with  a  1 )  j”  wide 
bronze  frame,  having  three  7^4"  x  39"  vertical  glass 
covered  jjanels,  each  of  these  easily  removable  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a  set-screw  with  a  small  screw  driver.  Each 
of  the  panels  consists  of  one  hundred  1  /3"  .x  7"  black 
composition  fibre  strips,  sprung  under  side  metal  bind¬ 
ing-strips.  with  the  merchandise  listing  on  left  margin 
and  corresjxinding  floor  location  (Downstairs,  1st,  etc.) 
(ui  right,  in  rai.sed  white  lettering, 

2.  Preparing  the  Directory:  Having  determined  the 
tyix;  ami  style  of  fi.xtitre.  we  next  began  the  task  of 
preparing  the  "te.xt”.  ojjerating  under  the  following 
procedure : 

( a )  First,  all  selling  de])artments  were  listed 
on  paper  in  alphabetical  order,  by  their 
first  titular  word.  It  was  felt  that  we 
should  have  at  least  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  as  a  minimum. 

(b)  .Second,  we  analyzed  each  of  these  de- 
])artments  according  to  their  chief  mcr- 
chandi.se  lines  and  added  those  not  appar¬ 
ently  covered  by  the  department  names. 

For  instance,  we  recently  added  men’s 
overcoats  in  the  Men's  F'urnishings  De¬ 
partment.  so  we  listed  both ;  the  former 
as  an  indention  under  "Coats". 

(c )  Third,  we  studied  merchandise  lines 
from  the  non-technical  viewiioint  of  the 
])ublic.  and  found  some  apparent  kxration 
inconsistencies.  F'or  example,  drapery 
hardware  is  found  in  the  Upholstery  De¬ 
partment.  rather  than  in  the  Hardware 
Section  in  the  Basement,  and  so  such  list¬ 
ings  were  added. 

( d )  Fourth,  some  cross-listing  seemed  logic- 
allv  necessary.  For  example  “Knit  Un¬ 
derwear”  and  “Underwear.  Knit”; 
"Women’s  Dresses”  and  "Dresses,  Wom¬ 
en’s”  ;  etc. 


(e)  F'ifth,  thinking  that  probably  something 
had  been  omitted,  we  obtained  from  direc¬ 
tory  manufacturers  the  most  complete 
lists  they  had  ever  furnished  retailers. 

From  this  comparison,  we  found  some 
additions  and  other  changes  that  would 
imprfive  our  previous  handiwork. 

(f)  .Sixth,  with  the  public’s  convenience  in 

mind,  we  then  sejiarated  the  list  into  three 
groups  —  upstair’s  selling  departments, 
under  strip  headings  “B”,  etc. ; 

basement  selling  ilepartments,  under  the 
heading  “Downstairs  Store”  ;  and  the  non¬ 
selling  departments,  under  the  heading 
“Service  Departments”, — each  group  be¬ 
ing  listed  in  straight  alphabetical  order, 
and  with  logical  indentions  to  cover  suh- 

,  classifications. 

3.  “Put  to  the  Test*'.  The  ’directories  arrived  and 
were  hung  just  before  the  Christmas  rush  began. 
.Shortly,  several  dejiartments  were  moved.  But  this 
was  easily  covered  by  merely  removing  the  original 
strips,  lettering  the  new  data  on  the  reverse  side  (or 
on  a  blank  strip),  and  reinserting  them  in  the  proper- 
jilace;  now,  we  are  changing  them  back  again.  With 
all  our  care,  it  was  found  that  a  few  necessary  listings 
had  been  overlooked  as,  for  example,  “Employment 
( )ffice”,  etc.  But  these,  together  with  a  supply  of  extra 
blank  strips,  were  soon  obtained  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  (Jutside  these  few  details,  our  work  stowl  the 
te.st  satisfactorily,  both  within  the  house  and  by  the 
inihlic. 

riiese  directories,  in  addition  to  their  obvious  func- 
ion  are  now  serving  as  silent  suggestive  salesmen,  as 
a  visible  “picture”  of  a  comprehensive  institution,  and 
as  an  attractive  and  useful  adjunct  of  store  service. 
But,  to  be  most  effective,  they  must  be  presented  from 
the  public's  rather  than  the  store’s  viewpoint.  And  this 
result  you  may  find  not  quite  so  simple  and  easy  to 
obtain  as  before  you  begin  struggling  with  the  problem. 

Store  Directory 
A 


.Aprons,  Cotton 

2nd 

Aprons,  Rubber 

1st 

.Art  Needlework  &  Materials 

2nd 

B 

Baby  Carriages 

3rd 

Barber  Shojj — Women’s  and  Children’s 

2nd 

Bathing  Suits — Women’s  and  Children’s 

2nd 

Bathrolies — Women’s  and  Children’s 

2nd 

Bathroom  Fixtures 

Downstairs 

Bags  and  Suitcases 

1st 

Beds 

3rd 

Bedspreads 

1st 

Blankets 

1st 

Blouses — Women’s 

2nd 

Boys’  Clothing — Furnishing 

2nd 
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Brassieres 
Budget  House 

C 

Camping  Clothes 

Women’s  and  Children’s 
Cameras 
Candles 
Candy 

Cards,  all  types 
Carpets 
Cedar  Chests 
China 
Clocks 

Coats — J  uniors’ — Girls’ 

Women’s — Misses’ 

Coats — Inexpensive 
Men’s 

Comfortables 
Corsets 
Couch  Covers 
Curtains — Cretonne 
Cutlery 

D 

Domestics 
Draperies 
Dress  Goods 
Drugs 

Dress  Trimmings 
Dresses — Women’s — Misses’ 

Dresses — Inexpensive 

E 

Electrical  Appliances 
Embroideries  and  Laces 
Engraving 
Fireplace  Fixtures 

F 

Flags 

Floor  Coverings 
Flowers 

Fur  Storage  and  Repairs 

Furniture 

Furs 

G 

Ciarden  Tools 
Girls’  Apparel 
Glassware 

Gloves — Women’s  and  Children’s 
Golf  Accessories 
Girls’ — Juniors’ 

H 

Hairdressing 

Handkerchiefs 

Hardware 

Hardware  Drapery 

Hosiery — Women’s  and  Children’s 

House  Dresses 

House  Furnishings 

I 

Ice  Boxes 
Infants’  Furniture 
Infants’  Wear 
Interior  Decorator 


2nd 

1 

3rd 

Jewelry 

K 

2nd 

Kimonas 

2nd 

Knit  Underwear 

1st 

Women’s  and  Children’s 

1st 

1st 

L 

1st 

I^ces 

3rd 

Lamp  Shade  Making 

3rd 

I^mps  and  l^mp  Shades 

Downstairs 

Leather  Goods 

1st 

Linens 

2nd 

Linings 

2nd 

Linoleums 

2nd 

1st 

M 

1st 

Men’s  Furnishings 

2nd 

Men’s  Underwear 

3rd 

Millinery — Inexpensive 

3rd 

Women’s — Misses’ 

Downstairs 

Millinery — Women’s  and  Children’; 

Mirrors 


1st 


2nd 

1st 

1st 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

3rd 


1st 

1st 

Downstairs 

Downstairs 

2nd 

3rd 


1st 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 


N 

Neckwear,  Women’s 

Negligees 

Notions 

Nursery  Furniture 

O 


1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 


1st 

1st 

1st 

Downstairs 


1st 

3rd 

1st 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

Downstairs 

2nd 

Downstairs 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

1st 

Downstairs 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

Downstairs 


3rd 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 


( )il  Cloths 

1st 

Oriental  Rugs 

3rd 

P 

Paints  and  \’arnishes 

Downstairs 

Patterns 

1st 

Perfumes 

1st 

Picture  Framing 

3rd 

Pictures 

3rd 

Pillows,  Art 

2nd 

Pillows,  Bed 

1st 

Pillow  Cases 

1st 

Porch  Hamm<x'ks  and  Swings 

3rd 

Portieres 

3rd 

Q 

R 

Radios 

1st 

Raincoats — Women's  and  Children's 

2nd 

Records.  Phonographs 

1st 

Refrigerators 

3rd 

Rest  Room 

2nd 

Ribbons 

1st 

Riding  Habits — Women's 

2nd 

Rublwr  Goods 

1st 

Rug  Making.  Hooked 

2nd 

Rugs.  Domestic  and  Oriental 

3rti 

S 

Shoe  Findings 

1st 

Sanitary  Goods  and  Drugs 

1st 

(Continued  on  f'aye  508; 
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The 

Bon  Marche 

will  be  National  Cash 
Register  Equipped 

In  cnnimentitifj  on  why  National  Cash 
Registers  were  chosen  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  tor  their  new  store  Bon  Marche 
officials  make  one  of  the  strongest  state¬ 
ments  that  could  be  made  aljout  any  pro¬ 
duct. 

‘■\Ve  Ix-lieve''.  says  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter  reproduced  here,  “that  the 
broadest  possible  use  of  cash  registers  is 
one  of  the  Ijest  things  available  for  our 
business  improvement.” 

Bon  Marche  thought  that  seventeen  years 
ago  when  they  installed  their  first  etiuip- 
ment.  Today  they  know  from  actual  ex- 
IH-rience  that  it  is  true. 


2S*Boa]|Brdrf 

J'llT  *4,  19*8. 


■■•  quit#  Urge.  tepwt^nt 

■•nt  In  til#  «tor#  *^*7  4#pajrt- 

u«lng  171  7^***  ■  otaii  r#glat#r. 

ia^caat  in  tli#  #101-.  ••••on  •##  tn# 

Of  girl#  in  t*.  AuOirSp;^ 

••mo#,  and  #l#o  off #r  #  s#f#  quiok 

<l#ll##ri#ir  **’  *'**‘"«  «>•  auab#r  S 

9o««lhl#  nn#  of  eaali  *•••  *>fo#d#8t 

•mi.bl#  for 

T«ir»  Tory  truly, 

THE  BOH  JUflCHE 


H«nry  Ajjl^on, 
Controller, 


Thi«  letter  teiU  whv  The  Bon  Marche.  Seattle  is  using  171  receipt  printing 
National  Cash  Registers. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Preparing  A  Store  Directory 

{Continued  from  page  506) 

Scarfs,  Silk  1st  W 


Scarfs,  Wool 

2nd 

School  Supplies 

1st 

.Screens — W'indow 

Downstairs 

Porch  and  Folding 

3rd 

Sewing  Machines 

1st 

Shades,  Window  and  Porch 

3rd 

Shawls 

1st 

Sheets  and  Sheeting 

1st 

Shoes — Women’s  and  Children’s 

1st 

Silks  and  Velvets 

1st 

.Silverware 

1st 

Skirts 

2nd 

Sporting  Goods 

Downstairs 

Not  Golf  .Accessories 

SjKjrts  Apparel — Women’s 

2!id 

Stamped  Goods 

2nd 

Stationery  and  Engraving 

1st 

.Stoves 

Downstairs 

Suits,  Women’s  and  Misses’ 

2nd 

.Sweaters,  Women’s  and  Children’s 

2nd 

T 

Toilet  Goods 

1st 

Towels  and  Toweling 

1st 

Toys 

Downstairs 

Trimmings,  Dress 

1st 

Trunks 

Downstairs 

Trunk  Straps 

Downstairs 

U 

Umbrellas  and  Canes 

1st 

Underwear,  Knit 

1st 

Women’s — Children’s 

1st 

Muslin — Silk — -Infants’ 

2nd 

Muslin — Silk — Women’s  &  Children’s 

2nd 

Uniforms — Maids’  and  Nurses’ 

2nd 

Upholstery 

3rd 

V 

Vacuum  Bottles 

Downstairs 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

1st 

Veilings 

1st 

X’ictrolas 

1st 

Waists 

2nd 

Waiting  Room 

2nd 

Wash  Goods 

1st 

Washing  Machines 

Downstairs 

Watches 

1st 

Wheel  Goods 

Downstairs 

Wicker  Furniture 

3rd 

Window  Shades 

3rd 

XYZ 

Yarns 

2nd 

Doxvnstairs  Store 

China 

Coats — Inexpensive 

Women’s  and  Misses’ 

Dresses — Inexpensive 

Women’s  and  Misses’ 

Glassware 

House  Furnishing 

Millinery.  Inexpensive 

Women’s  and  Misses’ 

Sporting  Goods 

Toys 

Trunks 

Washing  Machines 

Sendee  Department 
Adjustments  Complaints 

1st 

Advertising 

4th 

Alteration  Room — Garments 

4th 

Budget  House 

3rd 

Cashier 

4th 

Controller 

4th 

Credit  Manager 

4th 

Dress  Coat  Cutting  Service 

1st 

Employment  ( )ffice 

1st 

Executive  Offices 

4th 

Fur  Repair  and  Storage 

4th 

General  Offices 

4th 

Information  Desk 

1st 

Branch  Post  Office 

Bundle  Checking 

Personal  Service  Shopping 

3rd 

Rest  Room 

2nd 

Telephone  Booths 

1st  and  2nd 

The  Customers  Mental  Attitude 

Executives  delegated  to  make  adjustments  are  often  of  mind  than  to  the  adjustment  itself.  How  easy  to 


at  a  great  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  customer’s 
frame  of  mind  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  “court  of 
last  appeal”.  Women  sometimes  are  in  tears  or  in  a 
highly  nervous  state,  some  aggravatingly  aggressive. 
The  wise  Adjuster  calls  psychology  to  his  aid.  Ob¬ 
viously,  no  adjustment  can  be  made  until  the  customer 
is  pacified,  therefore,  it  is  often  necessary  to  sjjend 
more  time  in  an  effort  to  bring  alK)ut  a  different  state 


continue  the  disagreeable  discussion  of  a  dispute — how 
difficult  to  setul  the  customer  away  happy — not  with 
the  thought  that  she  has  won  her  ]K)int  by  reason  of 
her  sujx^rior  pugnacity  or  aggressiveness,  but  that  this 
business  house  treats  customers  fairly. 

Successful  houses  insist  that  no  customer  l)e  allowed 
to  leave  displeased. 

I'i.  R.  Messick,  SlraXK'hridge  Cr  Clothier,  Phil.,  Pa. 
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A  Valuable  Manual  For  Cashier-Packers 

(Continued  front  page  490) 


IW  ot‘  Error  Slip.-i 

W  hen  an  error  is  discovered  on  a  salescheck  or  in 
the  merchandise  accomi)anying  it.  an  Error  Slip  must 
l)e  filled  out  at  once  hy  the  jtacker,  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  salescheck  and  error  slip  put  on  the  Error  Desk. 
From  there  it  will  be  taken  for  correction  to  the  sales- 
jierson  who  made  the  error.  This  avoids  complaints, 
saves  time  and  money,  and  shows  the  salesperson  where 
she  is  not  doing  her  work  correctly. 

In  presenting  this  Manual.  Samuel  W'.  Reyburn  says 
in  the  “F'oreword”: — “You  know,  we  sjtend  the  Itest 
]>art  of  our  waking  hours  here  in  this  building,  and  we 
ought  to  make  them  our  happiest  ones.  They  can’t  be, 
unless  we  have  for  a  working  foundation  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  we  are  playing  the  game  to  the  limit 
of  our  capacity — and  we  can’t  do  that  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Rules  of  the  Game !’’ 


FORMS  AND  SALESCHECKS  REQITRING 
SECTION  MANAGER  S  SIGNATURE 


Charge  Taken  Sales- 
checks 

Paid  Delivered  Sales- 
checks 

Discount  Saleschecks 

Paid  by  Merchandise 
Credit  Saleschecks 

Charge  Credits 

C.  O.  M’s. 

C.  O.  M.  Salescliecks 

Paid  by  Deposit  Sales¬ 
checks 

Bank  Checks 


Paid  by  Bank  Check  Sales¬ 
checks 

Long  Checks  and  .Accom¬ 
panying  Salescheck 

“As  Is”  Merchandise 

Remnants 

.Allowances 

.Accomodation  Packages 
New  Delivered — f)Ul  Sent 
Special — Hold — (.'.  O.  D. 
P.  C. 


Develop  Technique 

Just  as  much  depends  upon  it  in  Business  as  in  Art  or  Sport 


Technique  in  Business  is  that  skilled  and 
refined  procedure  which  harmonizes  mind 
with  method  and  motion.  Business  that 
has  it — individuals  that  have  it — accomplish 
more,  and  do  better  work  with  less  effort, 
less  time  and  less  waste.  . 

Not  long  ago  Business  shied  at  the  use  of  a 
term,  or  a  practice,  which  had  anything  to 
do  with  Art  —  or  even  Sport.  Not  so  now. 

Modern  Accountancy  has  shown  not  only 


that  Modern  Business  is  an  art,  but  that 
its  great  advance  is  due  to  its  recognition, 
and  its  application,  of  exactly  the  same 
factors  and  methods  which  have  produced 
great  Art  —  and  made  Sport  so  universal 
and  so  interesting. 


In  the  control  of  your  business — in  the 
method  or  system  of  your  management  — 
in  the  endless  operations  of  all  material 
functions  —  develop  technique. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


RICHMOND 

WINSTON-SALCI 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

RITTSBUROH 

WHEELING 

ERIE 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVER 

DALLAS 

FORT  WORTH 

HOUSTON 

SAN  ANTONIO 

WACO 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JACKSON 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

DAYTON.  OHIO  U.S.A. 


Manarrli 

Jewelry  Tickets 


iHonarrl? 
Book  Tickets 


jnanarrti 


Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 


(Hand  Operated) 


$60.00 


F.  O.  B.,  DAYTOX,  OHIO 


^rice  "^arlqng  and  lichtcAttachingDevmsC 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO  US.A. 


iHonarrli 

Jewelry  Tickets 


ilanarrl) 

Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 


illanarrti 
Book  Tickets 


(Motor  Drive) 


$135.00 

F.  O.  B.,  DAYTOX,  OHIO 


Nc.J-12 
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Does  This  Apply  to  Your  Store? 

From  a  Survey  “Eyes  on  Parade"” 

Made  I’lnier  the  Direction  of  Robert  C.  Givler,  Tufts  CoUceje 


SEIHN(j  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  not  enough; 
we  must  also  see  the  ])ul)lic  as  it  sees  itself.  For 
we  must  rememl)er  that  a  store  is  not  only  a  place 
where  things  are  for  sale ;  it  is  also  a  place  into  which 
investment  money  has  l)een  poured  and  through  which 
a  great  variety  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  passes, 
via  stockroom,  show'-case,  and  delivery  van  to  its  final 
resting  place  in  somelx)dy’s  dwelling.  In  other  words, 
a  dej>artment  store  is  a  means  hy  which  the  acquisi¬ 
tive  instinct  of  countless  person  may  l)e  gratified. 
Moreover,  the  buying  public  has  not  only  money  to 
s^iend,  but  it  has  needs,  longings,  impulses,  and  whims 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  all  the  while. 
Indeed,  these  last-named  factors  are  of  such  prior  im- 
IHirtant.  that  economics  plays  second  fiddle  to  psychol- 
ogy. 

A  jmblic.  stimulated  by  advertisements,  streams  into 
the  store  to  buy  something,  not  so  much  on  the  strength 
of  what  the  ad-writer  says  about  it.  hut  rather  l)ecausc 
of  what  are  imagined  to  be  its  desirable  features  after 
the  article  has  been  purchased.  It  is  hidden  cravings, 
not  obvious  merits,  that  make  most  sales. 

Ignoring  Facts 

People  buy  to  realize  their  private  picturizations  of 
themselves.  Many  stores  forget  this  (some  may  not 
have  even  heard  of  it),  just  as  they  forget  that  most 
oeople  do  not  read  what  the  advertisements  actually 
say.  but  merely  succumb  to  those  words  which  arouse 
a  si^ecial  craving.  Often,  indeed,  the  facts  are  com- 
idetely  ignored. 

However,  that  may  l)e.  when  the  public  flocks  to  a 
store  whose  salespeople  look  blank  when  the  day’s 
advertisements  are  mentioned,  one  is  tempted  to  con¬ 
clude  that  several  important  notes  in  the  psychological 
octave  are  missing.  Then  and  there  that  store  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  blindness.  It  sees  neither  itself  nor  the 
])ublic,  let  alone  seeing  these  two  in  any  reciprocal 
relationship. 

This,  to  l)e  sure,  may  not  happen  every  day  in  the 
year,  but  something  else  equally  important  does.  Sales¬ 
persons  readily  become  adapted  to  the  scene  in  which 
they  work,  and  forget  straightway  that  what  is  so 
familiar  to  them  may  l)e  still  novel  and  perplexing  to 
the  buying  public. 

Confusing  the  Customer 

.\s  a  consequence,  they  often  hurry  the  customer, 
tossing  heaps  of  goods  l)efore  his  puzzled  eyes,  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  result  that  he  becomes  indecisive,  and 
has  to  apjtear  disinterested  in  sheer  self-defense.  Con¬ 


fused,  he  retires  to  think  it  over,  which  means  that 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  seek  relief  by  thinking  alnjut 
something  entirely  diflerent,  something  more  com¬ 
forting  to  his  mind. 

Salespersons  and  floor  managers  often  give  direc¬ 
tions  to  a  stranger  with  the  same  speed  and  indefinite¬ 
ness  that  they  would  use  to  a  fellow'-worker  in  their 
own  dejjartment.  It  is  not  that  they  intend  to  confuse; 
they  just  do  not  realize  how  thoroughly  thev  have 
l)ecome  adapted  to  the  little  niche  and  groove  in  which 
they  stand  and  walk,  and  how’  little  they  are  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  do  not  “forget  themselves”;  they  forget  every¬ 
body  else.  Habit,  as  w'e  know,  can  kill  both  imagination 
and  sympathy.  Space  does  not  permit  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  other  defective  contacts  l)etween  store 
and  customer,  such  as  the  needless  difficulties  in  the 
legitimate  return  of  goods  for  credit,  the  tracing  of 
lost  orders,  and  the  failure  to  make  deliveries  when 
l)romised. 

Humanize  Your  Store 

'I'he  staleness  of  a  uniform  greeting,  the  premature 
Tying  of  prices,  and  the  insistence  that  everything 
looks  well  on  the  customer  might  also  be  mentioned 
:i  this  connection.  The  frank  survey  of  these  things 

very  important,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  would  do  much  to  humanize  the  store. 

Now  that  competition  in  the  retail  business  has 
become  so  keen  (keen  enough  to  make  even  bankers 
lose  sleep),  the  necessity  for  all  the  psychological  in¬ 
sight  ])ossible  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  store  that  will  sur¬ 
vive  is  not  the  one  that  now  has  the  large.st  com- 
•iiercial  credit,  but  rather  the  one  that  has  the  largest 
imagination. 

The  Customer’s  Mind 

I  am  not  thinking  here  of  facile  advertisement 
writers  or  of  deft  window  trimmers ;  I  am  thinking 
of  that  store  w’hich  cultivates  the  mo.st  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  customer’s  mind. 

Nothing  can  he  substituted  for  this  quality.  It  may 
lie  true  that  some  goods  sell  themselves,  and  that  some 
timid  or  fatigued  people  buy  whatever  is  firmly  handed 
to  them,  but  in  the  long  run  productive  sales  are  made 
only  when  an  employee  Incomes  a  genuine  host  to  the 
public,  satisfying  both  its  pwket-book  and  its  dis])osi- 
tions.  and  enjoying  the  responsibility  of  his  unique 
privilege. 


21000  Itm  A  HAT 
39.M  UI20A  #4  C 


17500 


CUSTMH 


•ALANCe  rOMVAftO 
CUCTMIC  IOOn 
e4»4 

IAOn  RCTUMCO 

oness  ctAiM 


^rpciytiter  Boofckecpin 


Machine 


PRflOr  jnVRNAL 


2.75'tH20g|  9 

l^powati  I  ** 


■n  one 
operation 


The  SC  features  result  in  faster,  more  accurate 

~|  Flat  Kiirfare  for  quirk  insertion  p  Balances  and  totals  printed  with 
-*- •  andarciiratcalifinmentof  forms.  *-'•  one  key  depression.  (No  copyinK 


2,  Specd«»f  cylinder  platen  iMtsting. 

O  Automatic  alifinnicnt  of  fifuirrs 
— dtdiars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

4  Automatic  tahiilalion  ItetHcen 


Balances  and  totals  printed  with 
one  key  depression.  (No  copying 
from  dials.) 

Errors  in  key  deprrasions  may  l>e 
corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  added,  by  depressing 
only  one  key. 

Closed  account  automatically 
fh‘signated  with  symbol  "O". 
Automatic  punctuation  of 


:  billing  at  less  cost: 

9  Credit  balance  automatically 
*  printed  in  red  and  designated 
with  symbol  ‘"CR”. 

10.  Electric  return  of  carriage. 


I  1  Fast  electric  adding,  listing 
and  subtracting  machine  for 
proof-listing  and  general  ad- 
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The  Increasing  Importance  of  Accessories 

Address  by  Josephine  D.  Sltton,  Merchandise  Manager,  Accessory  Department. 

Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

flcforc — Joint  C onvcntion  M erchandise  Managers’  Croup  ami  Sales  Promotion  Hn’ision, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania.  York,  Friday  Afternoon,  June  21.  192^) 
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IT  is  fashion  in  women’s  dress  that  has  brought  about 
the  greatly  increased  importance  of  the  costume 
accessory  in  the  past  few  years. 

When  we  study  the  fashion  plates  of  some  years  ago 
with  their  frills,  flounces,  riblxins,  laces,  embroideries, 
buttons,  tucks,  draperies,  and  large  hats  loaded  with 
trimming,  we  realize  that  the  costume  was  complete  in 
itself  and  needed  no  further  adornment. 

Then  the  war  came  along  and  stripped  women’s 
clothes  of  their  sujierfluities,  and  brought  dress  down 
to  a  straight  line  silhouette,  a  boyish  uniform  with  a 
plain  cloche  hat,  short  skirt  and  jacket,  or  a  straight 
line  dress  and  coat. 

Then  accessories  began  to  be  used  to  set  off  the 
costume.  The  right  choker,  bag,  gloves,  hose,  handker¬ 
chief,  flower,  scarf  and  hat  against  the  severly  simple 
background  of  the  uniform  dress  of  the  jieriod  allowed 
for  the  expression  of  individuality  and  personal  taste. 
The  accessories  made  the  costume. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  began  to  hear  of  the 
ensemble. 

More  recently  a  vogue  for  feminine  elegance  and 
greater  sophistication  in  dress  has  begun  to  come  upon 
us.  Perhaps  the  greatly  increased  wealth  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  cities  has  had  something  to  do  with  this.  At 
any  rate  it  seems  similar  to  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  greater  wealth  and  luxury  that  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  history. 

It  is  iierhaps  only  in  its  first  stages  now. 

The  Ensemble 

.\t  any  rate  the  ensemble  for  active  field  siM)rts,  for 
spectator  sports,  for  the  bathing  beach,  for  the  street, 
for  afternoon,  for  dinner,  for  formal  evening  affairs 
is  reaching  a  degree  of  refinement  hitherto  unknown. 
The  amount  of  fashion  knowledge  and  artistic  skill  that 
must  now’  go  into  the  assembling  of  a  complete  and 
correct  ensemble  are  enough  to  discourage  most  of  us. 

There  are  necklaces  of  silver,  gold,  pewter,  copper, 
wood,  galalith,  glass,  cotton,  i^i^er,  semi-precious  stones, 
cork,  and  crystal — in  many  types;  each  has  its  own 
proper  occasion  and  costume. 

There  are  gloves  of  doeskin,  anteloi^e,  capeskin,  suede, 
glace  kid.  chamois,  goat,  pigskin,  string,  wool,  and 
cotton ;  and  heaven  helj)  her  w’ho  chooses  the  wrong 
pair  for  her  costume : 

There  is  a  comple.xion  make-up  for  every  degree  of 
blonde  and  brunette,  and  even  for  various  a)stume 
colors.  There  is  make-up  for  those  who  would  be  sun¬ 
tanned,  and  for  those  who  would  be  fair,  and  for  everv 
degree  in  between.  There  are  even  perfumes  for  the 
blonde  and  the  brunette,  for  sport  and  for  evening, 
for  the  sad  and  for  the  happy. 


There  are  .shoes  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  bags 
to  go  w’ith  them  and  to  match  them.  There  are  hose  to 
match  the  gloves,  and  both  to  match  the  skin. 

There  is  underw’ear  for  sport  and  for  evening.  The 
new  sun-tan  mode  of  outer  garments  called  for  a  com¬ 
plete  re-styling  of  underwear,  slips,  brassieres,  and 
corsets  to  accompany  the  dress.  It  also  brought  along 
with  it  several  new  ty^>cs  of  hats. 

Thorough  Technique 

Such  intricacy  and  sophistification  of  accessory  cor¬ 
rectness  for  the  ensemble — such  wisdom  in  deciding 
what  goes  with  what  for  when,  requires  the  same  care 
and  thoroughness  of  techni(|ue  that  nowadays  is  necess¬ 
ary  in  order  to  play  and  win  at  bridge  or  golf,  or  in  the 
stock  market. 

Before  one  steps  out  in  one’s  new  ensemble,  one  feels 
as  though  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Board  of 
e’ensorshi])  were  necessary. 

The  curve  of  the  emergence  of  accessories  from 
fashion  nothingness  to  great  fashion  imjxsrtance  can 
almost  l)e  traced  by  the  dates  on  which  the  haute 
couture  of  Baris  interested  itself  in  their  creation. 

One  of  the  first  interests  of  the  great  French  houses 
was  in  the  promotion  of  perfumes  l)earing  their  names : 
Worth.  Chanel,  Lelong  brought  out  perfumes  and 
then  all  the  others  followed. 

Jewelry  next  claimed  the  couturier,  and  w’e  have  seen 
a  succession  of  styles  in  this  line  launched  by  Chanel, 
Baton,  l^nvin,  Goupy,  Vionnet,  etc. 

Bags  have  recently  claimed  the  lion’s  share  of  at¬ 
tention  of  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  French  artists. 

The  last  accessory  field  to  l)e  invaded  by  the  French 
stylists  is  gloves.  Last  fall,  we  had  Worth’s  new  gloves, 
and  now  Chanel  is  taking  a  hand  at  it. 

All  this  increased  interest  in  the  accessory  has  In^en 
good  for  the  accessory  business.  It  has  brought  ac¬ 
cessories  out  of  the  notion  class  into  the  health-giving 
violet  ray  of  fashion.  It  has  brought  accessory  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  out  of  the  humble  pie 
class  into  the  "cloak  and  suit  class”,  and  what  could 
l)e  more  delectable? 

In  fact  (and  here  we  carefully  reduce  our  e.xpres- 
sions  to  the  proj>er  blase  unconcern)  it  may  have  even 
brought  them  above  that  class.  At  least,  here  are  some 
figures  to  prove  it. 

A  study  recently  made  by  an  expert  accountant  of 
a  group  of  representative  specialty  stores,  located  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  Districts  of  this 
country,  revealed  some  interesting  facts. 

1.  The  accessory  sale  of  this  group  of  stores,  over 
a  two  year  period,  amounted  to  41%  of  their  total 
business. 

(Coninued  on  page  519  ) 
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.4  ff  eak  Foundation  Produces  Loss! 


.4  Strong  Foundation  Produces  Profit! 


All  Retailing  is  Built  on  ‘‘the  Human  Factor”  Foundation 


The  strenjith  or  weakness  of  any  foundation  can  only 
be  disclosed  by  looking  beneath  the  surface. 

Dishonesty,  discourtesy  and  carelessness  must  eventually 
undermine  the  foundation  of  any  business.  Only  proper 
control  an<l  supervision  will  prevent  these  evils. 

The  ‘"human  factor”  handles  every  dollar  taken  in 
over  your  counters. 

The  “human  factor”  acts  as  your  personal  representa¬ 
tive  to  every  customer  entering  your  store. 

The  “human  factor”  is  depended  upon  for  maximum 
profits  and  sales. 

The  “human  factor”  is  responsible  for  80%  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  business. 

The  frailties  of  this  ‘"human  factor”  are  seldom  dis¬ 
cernible  on  the  surface.  That  these  frailities  exist  with 
astounding  greatness,  however,  has  heen  definitely 


proven  by  merchants  who  have  scientifically  checked 
up  on  the  “human  factor”  foundation. 

To  strengthen  the  weak  spots  in  any  foundation  it  is 
necessary  to  know  where  those  weak  spots  are. 

To  guard  a  strong  foundation  against  decay,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  foundation  be  scientifically  inspected 
and  checked  against  frequently. 

PREVENTION  PAYS! 

Vi  illmark  Service  System,  Inc.,  strengthens  and  pro¬ 
tects!  It  enables  you  to  scrutinize  your  foundation 
minutely.  It  reveals  the  weak  spots — shows  you  where 
dishonesty  and  inefficiency  exist — thereby  enabling  cor¬ 
rection.  Willmark  strikes  at  the  root  of  evils  hidden 
beneath  the  surface. 

Thousands  of  retail  stores  are  using  Willmark  Service. 
Information  gladly  sent  upon  request  to  interested 
executives. 


Willmark  Serrice  System 

INC. 

250  West  57th  Street  York  City 


^Retail  Store  PROTECTION 


Against  HUMAN  FRAILTIES’ 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 
BRA.yCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Milwaukee  Boston  Detroit  Cleveland  Washington,  D.  C.  Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco  Office  Opens  October  First 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  these  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  accessory  departments :  gloves,  hose,  bags, 
jewelry,  toilet  g(X)ds.  umbrellas,  all  neckwear  depart¬ 
ments,  handkerchiefs,  millinery,  corsets,  underwear  and 
negligees. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  these  figures,  it 
must  be  noted  that  these  stores  started  as  garment 
stores,  and  that  their  owners  were  interested  mostly 
in  garmens;  that  their  personal  reputations  and  their 
jiersonal  pride  were  involvel  in  the  success  of  their 
garment  departments. 

The  fact  that  the  accessory  sales  of  these  widely 
.scattered  stores,  over  a  two  year  period,  amounted  to 
41%  of  the  total  sales  is  significant. 

2.  The  net  profit  earned  by  the  accessory  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  stores,  over  this  two  year  period, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ^  of  1%  more  to  sales 
than  the  net  profit  earned  by  the  garment  depart¬ 
ments. 

Earned  Profit 

In  the  single  year  1928,  the  accessory  departments 
of  this  group  of  stores,  on  42.1%  of  the  sales  earned 
44.8%  of  the  total  net  profit.  I  think  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  this  is  an  “eye-opener”  for  most  of  us. 
.\t  least  I  am  sure  that  it  is  for  the  accessory  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  who  have  looked  humbly  upwards  with 
such  unmitigated  respect  and  reverence  at  the  lofty 
heights,  on  which  repose  the  awful  mysteries  of  gar¬ 
ment  merchandising. 

3.  The  study  further  showed  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  sales  had  been  more  rapid  in  the  accessory  depart¬ 
ments  than  in  the  garment  departments  by  31%  over 
the  two  year  period. 

That  is.  whde  the  garment  departments  of  this  group 
had  been  making  a  steady  increase — much  larger,  in 
fact,  than  the  rate  indicated  as  normal  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Business  Administration —  the  acces¬ 
sory  departments  had  been  bounding  along  at  a  s])eed 
31%  higher  than  the  garments. 

A  study  of  three  years— 1926.  1927,  and  1928 — 
shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  sales  of  accessories  over 
be  rate  of  increase  in  sales  of  garments  to  have  moved 
from  31%  to  33%.  In  other  words,  the  accessory 
tempo  is  accelerating  —  fashion  is  "steiiping  on  the 
gas”. 

We  have  recently  come  to  know  that  fashion  moves 
over  long  cycles  of  time,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  jiarticular  phase  of  it  with  relation  to  the  use 
of  accessories  in  women’s  dress  is  still  on  the  up-grade 
In  other  words,  there  is  still  time  to  get  on  the  band 
wagon. 

4.  The  accessory  markdowns  for  this  group  of  stores 
were  6%  to  sales  less  than  the  garment  department 
markdowns.  That  is.  the  markdowns  e.x])ense  attached 
to  merchandising  the  accessory  departments  was  6% 
less  to  sales  than  that  attached  to  merchandising  the 
garment  departments.  .\s  we  all  know,  markdown  ex- 
]^nse  is  the  greatest  in  the  retail  business,  next  to  jjay- 


roll.  and  a  (d/t  saving  in  markdown  e.xpense  is  a  very 
considerable  item. 

5.  The  percent  of  expense  to  .sales  in  this  group  of 
stores,  over  a  two  year  period,  was  2%  less  in  the 
accessory  departments  than  in  the  garment  depart¬ 
ments. 

Summary 

In  summarizing,  therefore,  w'e  see  that  the  accessory 
dei)artments  in  this  fairly  representative  study : 

1.  Made  41%  of  the  total  sales. 

2.  Made  of  1%  more  net  profit  to  sales 
than  garments. 

3.  Had  a  rate  of  increase  31%  more  rapid 
than  garments. 

4.  Had  markdowns  6%  to  sales  less  than 
garments. 

5.  .Showed  an  e.xj^en.se  rate  2%  less  than 
garments. 

And  yet.  in  this  ])articular  grou])  of  stores  this 
sj)lendid  showing  had  been  made  by  the  very  impetus 
of  fashion  it.self.  with  very  little  conscious  help  and 
promotion  on  the  ])art  of  the  store  owners,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  largely  interested  in  garments.  Gar¬ 
ments  were  the  costly,  highly-comiietitive.  kncjwledge- 
requiring,  skill-demanding,  prestige-building  elements 
of  their  business,  which  they  guarded  with  their  liest 
wit  and  resourcefulness — wdiile  all  the  time,  under  their 
very  noses,  a  fashion  of  greater  attention  to  the  details 
of  dress  was  stealing  into  their  stores,  and  bringing 
with  it  ever-increasing  numbers  of  women,  who  bought 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  bags,  and  chokers,  and 
hose,  and  gloves,  and  belts,  and  flowers,,  and  scarfs, 
and  handkerchiefs. 

.\nd  this  was  all  because  Fashion  made  it  so  that 
each  costume  required  a  different  set  of  accessories, 
and  that  two  sets  of  accessories  could  make  two  cos¬ 
tumes  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  important  points  made  in 
that  most  excellent  aid  to  present  dav  merchandising, 
“The  Economics  of  Fashion”,  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom. 
was  this :  that  a  study  of  the  hi.story  of  the  retail  and 
manufacturing  businesses  does  not  reveal  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  a  fashion  having  been  brought  to  fulfillment 
and  success  against  the  fashion  trend  by  advertising 
and  promotional  efforts  of  any  sort,  even  when  great 
sums  of  monev  have  been  spent  in  the  endeavor. 

•A  study  of  the  history  of  these  businesses  does 
reveal,  however,  that  successes  and  fortunes  in  mer- 
Hiandising  and  manufacturing  have  come  through  rid¬ 
ing  along  with  the  tide  of  fashion  and  demand,  and 
merchandising  with  it — not  against  it. 

If  this  principle  as  enunciated  bv  Dr.  Nystrom  is 
correct,  and  if  we  are  correct  in  thinking  that  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  elaborate  attention  to  detail  on  the  i^art  of 
women  in  building  their  costume  ensembles  is  on  the 
un-grade,  we  then  have  two  thesees  of  a  syllogism  to 
which  the  third  is  logically  easy. 

It  is  this;  the  merchandising  and  promotion  of  ac- 
ces.sory  departments  deserve  the  best  skill  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  direction  a  store  management  can  put  into  them. 

(Continued  on  page  524) 
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Free  Her . 

and  Let  Her  Sell 


CAUGHT  in  a  web  ot  confusing 
detail!  One  minute  making 
"change”  or  verifying  a  "charge.” 
The  next  chasing  the  floor-man  to 
get  his  approval  of  some  special  tran¬ 
saction.  And  still  expected  to  sell ! 

If  salespeople  are  to  do  better  sell¬ 
ing  they  must  be  free  to  make  sales  — 
unhampered  by  burdensome  details. 

A  Lamson  Store  System  takes 
salespeople  out  of  that  web  of  con¬ 
fusing  details — it  centralizes  every 
transaction — in  one  simple  way  reliev¬ 
ing  them  from  the  worry  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  change — of  balanc¬ 
ing  cash — of  authorizing  charges,  and 
of  doing  the  countless  things  that 


take  them  away  from  actual  selling. 
It  enables  salespeople  to  perform  the 
function  for  which  they  are  employed 
— selling.  It  keeps  them  with  the 
customer.  It  provides  a  single  sys¬ 
tem  for  every  sale. 

Installations  in  the  world’s  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  attest  to  the  value  oi 
this  simple,  speedy  and  flexible 
method  of  service. 

Lamson  representatives  are  every¬ 
where  about  the  country.  There  is 
one  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  Lamson  can  help  to 
build  up  your  sales,  cut  down  your 
losses  and  increase  your  sales  per 
employee. 


Expert  caihiert  and  author- 
izers  enable  salespeople  to 
spend  all  their  time  selling 
in  the  Lamson  eqmpped  store. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


I  STORE  SYSTEMS 

^  I  ^  speed  Sales  ^ Safeguard  Profit 
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Long-Range  Weather  Forecasting 

Can  Business  Depend  On  It  ? 

By  C.  G.  Abbott,  Secretary,  The  SiiiithHoiiian  Institution,  Washington,  t).  C. 


Tyf^lIAT  is  there  to  forccastf — If  a  summer  aver- 
a^ccl  5°  F.  above  the  normal,  everybody  would 
say  “How  hot  it  was  last  summer!”  The  July 
temjxirature  at  New  York  averafjes  73.5°  F.,  which  is 
533°  above  the  absolute  zero  of  temi)erature.  Hence, 
the  aspiring  weather  forecaster  who  attempted  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  hot  summer  which  was  5°  alxive  normal,  had 
to  distinguish  l)etween  the  normal  temperature  and 
only  1  per  cent,  in  excess.  Figures  covering  a  half 
century  show  that  only  rarely  does  a  month  in  New 
York  average  as  much  as  1  i)er  cent,  different  from 
the  normal. 

As  regards  preci\)itation,  the  case  in  ix;rcentages  is 
not  so  exacting.  Since  1900,  the  minimum  New  York 
City  precipitation  for  the  month  of  July  has  been 
0.23  inches,  registerel  in  1910,  and  the  maximum,  7.93 
inches,  in  1919.  For  January,  the  minimum  has  been 
1.65  inches,  in  1921,  and  the  maximum.  5.97  inches, 
in  1923.  The  normal  values  for  July  and  January’  are 
4.08  and  3.25  inches  res]>ectively.  Thus  the  forecaster 
has  very  large  |)ercentage  ranges  of  precipitation  to 
w’ork  upon. 

2.  What  can  forecasts  be  based  an? — Unfortunately, 
theory  does  not  yet  tell  us  why  a  .season  is  wet  or 
cold,  dry  or  hot.  Indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  ne.xt 
w'eek’s'or  next  month’s  weather  is  really  comi)letcly 
governed  by  the  conditions  jirevailing  today.  If  it 
were  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  earth  only,  there 
would  be  a  chance  that  very  clever  scientists  might  at 
length  master  the  great  comjilexities  which  the  actual 
state  of  the  earth’s  surface  heaps  ui)on  the  primary 
weather  breeding  influence,  which  is  the  rotation  and 
revolution  of  the  earth  under  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

But  the  sun  itself  is  variable.  Its  outi)ut  of  rays 
fluctuates  through  several  i)er  cent.,  as  the  weeks, 
months,  and  years  pass  by.  Changes  of  solar  energv 
are  actually  of  the  same  order  of  ])ercentage-amount 
as  the  departures  of  temperature  found  at  a  station 
such  as  New'  York.  This  fact  has  warranted  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  continuing  for  a  good  many  years 
to  measure  the  variations  of  the  sun. 

3.  Measurements  of  solar  variation  iioiv  in  progress. 
— W’e  have  charge  of  three  solar  observing  stations 
on  high  desert  mountains  in  California,  Chile,  and 
■South  West  Africa.  These  are  among  the  most  lone¬ 
some  dw'ellings  to  be  found  on  earth.  For  ijistance, 
at  Mount  Montezuma,  Chile,  the  observers  occupy  a 
cottage  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  habitations.  It 
is  on  a  mountain  slo^je,  barren  of  vegetation  and  life. 
All  supplies  including  water,  are  hauled  from  town, 
twelve  miles  away,  in  weekly  tri])s  by  the  observers. 
'I'he  observatory  is  a  cave  ,30  feet  deep  at  the  moun¬ 
tain  top.  It  contains  instruments  fed  by  sun  rays  re¬ 
flected  in  from  clock-driven  mirrors  in  front.  Dailv 
code  telegrams  to  Washington  give  the  results,  which 


are  published  daily  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  with¬ 
in  tw’enty-four  hours  of  their  l)eing  observed. 

.\t  Mount  Wilson,  in  California,  Dr.  Edison  Pettit 
is  observing  daily  the  intensity  of  ultra-violet  solar 
rays.  He  finds  the  sun’s  output  of  these  rays  to  change 
even  as  much  as  50  jjer  cent,  from  month  to  month. 
This  was  not  unexpected  by  Smithsonian  observers 
who  found  the  shorter  the  wave-length,  the  greater 
the  solar  changes. 

4.  Results  on  solar  variation. — Both  Pettit  and  the 
Smithsonian  find  increased  solar  radiation  when  sun- 
s|K)ts  are  numerous.  Sunsjiot  numl)ers  run  in  eleven 
year  cycles.  We  have  just  passed  the  maximum.  They 
will  now  keep  decreasing  toward  a  minimum  in  about 
19,33. 

■Smithsonian  results  also  show  three  regular  ])eriods 
of  solar  variation  of  25  2/3,  15.  and  11  months  interval. 
Based  on  alxjut  10  years  of  observation  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  effects  of  the  sunsi)ot  cycle  and  the.se  three 
periodicities.  The  indication  is  that  fairly  high  solar 
radiation  will  occur  until  mid-summer  of  1929,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  notable  decline  covering  the  latter  months 
of  this  year. 

5.  IVhut  effects  will  these  solar  changes  produce  on 
weather.^ — The  ])rincipal  studies  on  these  relations  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton,  of  Canton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Certain  of  his  results  were  ])ublished  several 
years  ago  in  his  book  World  U\'ather  and  later  in 
two  ])ai)ers  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

He  believes  himself  to  have  demonstrated  that  solar 
radiation  changes  do  affect  weather  notably.  I'he  rela¬ 
tions  are  complex.  Some  stations  api)ear  to  resixmd 
immediately,  others  with  delay.  Some  appear  to  re¬ 
spond  jx)sitively,  others,  negatively  to  radiation. 

If  the  periodicities  in  the  above  mentioned  sun’s 
radiation  hold,  and  if  Clayton's  views  are  confirmed, 
it  may  become  possible  to  predict  general  weather 
changes  even  two  years  in  advance.  But  this  will  de¬ 
mand  years  more  of  study  of  the  sun.  and  very  ex¬ 
tensive  statistical  investigations  of  associated  weather 
conditions. 

6.  Present  preimling  official  views. — ( )n  the  other 
hand  the  official  Weather  Bureaus  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  are  far  from  convinced  that  solar 
changes  are  of  importance  with  relation  to  weather. 
They  are  inclined  to  hold,  I  think,  that  the  weather 
changes  are  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  complex 
conditions  of  the  earth  itself,  and  that  solar  changes 
are  too  small  to  lie  of  consequence.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  find  correlations  between  the  weather  of  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  effects 
are  produced  at  certain  localities  due  to  conditions 
whicli  prevailed  some  time  before  at  more  or  less 
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New  Commercial  Standards  Proposed 

By  The  Department  of  Commerce 


Further  proj^rcss  accomplished  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  m  the  promotion  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Standards  is  indicated  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  standardization  of  Boys’  Blouses,  Waists, 
Shirts  and  Junior  Shirts  and  for  the  simplification 
of  Refrigerator  Ice  Compartments. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  from  the  National  Boys’ 
Blouse  and  Shirt  Manufacturers  Association  a  general 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  industry  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  .Upril  17,  1929  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Commercial  Standard  covering  the  minimum  measure¬ 
ments  of  Boys’  Blouses,  Waists,  Shirts  and  Junior 
Shirts.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  merchants  and  users  attending  the  conference, 
specific  standards  were  recommended  governing  the 
measurements  of  finished  garments  with  due  allow¬ 
ances  lieing  made  for  shrinkage.  These  standards  have 
been  submitted  to  the  industry  and  if  adopted  will  lie- 
come  effective  not  later  than  December  1.  1929.  As  in 
the  case  of  previous  Commercial  Standards  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  they  are 
subject  to  annual  revision  by  a  standing  Committee 
ratified  by  written  acceptances  from  the  industry. 

In  the  refrigeration  industry,  the  Department  of 


Commerce  in  co-operation  with  refrigerator  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors  and  u.sers  assembled  at  a  general 
conference  has  recommended  standard  capacities  of 
ice  compartments  and  minimum  standard  dimensions 
for  door  ojienings  and  compartment  depths  for  “Side 
leers”  and  “Front  leers”  types  of  refrigerators.  The 
standards  if  adopted  by  the  industry  will  liecome  effec¬ 
tive  October  1,  1929. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  engaged  in  selling  l)oys’  shirts  and  blouses  and 
refrigerators  of  different  types  will  be  interested  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  Commercial  Standards.  Complete 
information  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  Commercial  Standards  Division.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  importance  of  the  Department  of  Commerce’s 
activities  in  aiding  industry  to  establish  definite  stand¬ 
ards  is  generally  recognized  by  progressive  business 
men.  Simplification  of  business  practices  and  standards 
offers  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  in  industry.  Such  a  program  deserves 
the  direct  attention  and  support  of  l)oth  producers  and 
distributors  if  business  is  to  capitalize  to  the  greatest 
extent  its  opportunities  for  self  regulation. 


The  Ideal  Ticket  For  Women’s  Hats 


Pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not 
prick  or  scratch  when  trying  on  hat. 

Easily  and  rapidly  attached. 

Couponed  if  necessary  for  unit  control. 

Dont  fail  to  ivrite  us  for  samples — You  will  want  to  use  this  ticket. 

WE  MAKE  PRICE  MARKING  MACHINES— HAND  OPERATED  AND 
ELECTRIC,  AS  WELL  AS  PRICE  MARKING  TICKETS. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

3t7  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Packard  Salesroom 


Hartford  Nationcd  Bank  &  Trust  Co, 


What  Whiting  Service 


Hartford,  Conn,  has  a  population  of  160,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  East.  It  is  the  home  of  Insur¬ 
ance.  It  has  five  fine  department  stores.  It  has  many  fine 
banks.  Its  automobile  registration  shows  more  cars  per 
capita  than  any  city  its  size  in  the  country. 

Store  illumination  is  important  iti  Hartford.  Whiting  Ser¬ 
vice  has  designed  and  built  Whiting  Celestialites  for  Hart¬ 
ford’s  important  department  store.  Sage,  Allen  &  Co.;  for 
its  important  bank,  The  Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.;  for  its  outstanding  automobile  salesroom.  The  Packard 
Co.;  and  for  the  offices  of  its  very  progressive  electric  light 
company.  The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 

These  four  installations  are  outstanding  examples  of  fine 
illumination. 


IV kiting  Celcstialite 
No.  2700 
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Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 


Sage,  Allen  &  Co. 


com 


For  twenty  years,  this  company  has  been  designing  and 
building  Whiting  Celestialites  for  America’s  tine  stores. 

This  long  experience  has  brought  to  us,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  illumination  stores  need 
for  the  merchandise  carried,  for  the  increase  in  sales,  and 
for  consequent  increase  in  turnover. 

Whiting  Celestialite — the  Daylike  lighting — has  during  these 
twenty  years,  been  an  economic  factor  in  the  success  of 
many  stores. 

It  is  nearest  to  Daylight  which  means  that  colors  and  texture 
are  easily  descernible. 

It  is  without  glare,  which  cause  eyestrain  and  fatigue.  It  is 
the  practical  everyday  light  for  department  or  other  stores. 

Whiting  Service  established  by  this  long  period  of  experi¬ 
ence,  is  at  your  disjxisal,  without  obligation,  for  any  form 
of  lighting  service. 


Whiting  Celestialite 
No.  2703 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Licensed  under 
Gleason  -  Tiebout 
Glass  Co.  patents. 
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Survey  of  Millinery  Trade  Practice's 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


That  a  large  variety  of  undesirable  and  unfair 
trade  practices  exist  in  dealings  between  millinery 
producers  and  distributors  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  this  detailed  survey  of  existing  relationships  in  the 
millinery  trade  conducted  jointly  by  the  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  Committees  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  Millinery  Association  of  America. 

Among  other  difficulties,  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  suffer  from  such  unfair  practices  by  retailers 
as  taking  excessive  discounts,  deducting  cash  discounts 
after  the  discount  period  has  expired,  failure  to  con¬ 
firm  orders,  unjust  returns  of  merchandise,  unjust  can¬ 
cellation  of  orders,  excessive  demands  for  service, 
placing  duplicate  orders  for  the  same  merchandise 
and  faulty  and  improper  packing  of  merchandise  re¬ 
turned. 

Among  other  difficulties  which  retailers  ex]ierience 
from  practices  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are 
those  in  respect  to  memorandum  orders,  sending  un¬ 
ordered  merchandise,  unfair  invoicing  policies  on  “End 
of  Month’’  shipments,  sending  excess  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  sending  inferior  and  imperfect  merchandi.se, 
delayed  deliveries,  misrepresentation  and  substitution 
of  style,  size  and  color  and  sending  invoices  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  or  considerably  after  merchandise 
has  been  shipped. 

Many  of  the  practices  complained  of  by  milliner^' 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  arise  from 
honest  misunderstandings.  Others  have  l)een  inherited 
from  a  business  era  which  was  less  alive  than  the 
present  to  the  economic  as  well  as  the  moral  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  “sharp  practice’’  and  some  are  the  results  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  business  men  to 
secure  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  market  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  with  whom  they  deal. 

These  conditions  definitely  indicate  the  need  of 
specific  standards  of  business  practice  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  producer  and  distributor,  to  serve  as  ac¬ 
curate  and  effective  guides  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  millinery.  After  thorough  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  obtained  from  this  survey,  specific  stand¬ 
ards  of  business  practice  have  been  prepared  and 
adopted  by  the  Trade  Relations  Committees  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Milli¬ 
nery  Association  of  America.  These  standards  as  well 
as  this  report  have  also  been  approved  and  adopted 
by  executive  bodies  of  the  Eastern  Millinery  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Retail  Millinery  Association  of  xA.merica,  and 
the  .\ssociated  Millinery  Men,  Inc. 

Some  of  the  specific  practices  covered  by  this  sur¬ 
vey  and  the  results  obtained  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the  following  excerpts  taken  from  the  final  report. 

Returns  of  Merchandise 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  common  sources  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
is  the  unjust  returns  of  merchandise  by  retail  concerns. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  the  milli¬ 
nery  industry,  it  was  placed  first  on  the  questionnaires 


which  were  distributed,  and  replies  received  reveal 
many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  extent  and  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  this  abuse  is  experienced. 

Retailers,  for  the  most  part,  claim  that  it  is  necessary 
to  return  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  millinery 
which  they  purchase.  Based  upon  the  total  retail  re¬ 
plies  received,  the  average  amount  of  merchandise 
which  it  is  necessary  to  return  is  approximately  5% 
of  total  purchases.  The  replies  indicate  that  the  smaller 
stores,  that  is,  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  less  than  $500,000,  find  it  necessary  to  return 
on  the  average,  a  greater  amount  of  merchandise  than 
the  medium  size  and  larger  stores.  Concerns  leasing 
millinery  departments  in  department  and  specialty 
stores  report  the  smallest  percentage  of  returns.  The 
average  returns  for  the  different  classes  of  stores  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 


Smaller  concerns  .  7.6% 

Medium  size  concerns .  4.3% 

Larger  concerns  .  3.4% 

Leased  departments .  2.2% 


Average  for  all  stores  .  5.0% 


Practically  all  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  re¬ 
port  some  difficulty  w’ith  this  practice.  Over  a  third  of 
those  replying  state  that  the  returns  which  they  experi¬ 
ence  are  excessive  in  number.  Others  state  that  re¬ 
turns  on  regular  and  legitimate  orders  are  not  excessive 
but  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  open  and  memo¬ 
randum  orders  result  in  frequent  returns  by  retailers. 

Unordered  Merchandise 

From  the  retailers’  viewpoint,  the  practice  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  shipping  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  delivery 
abuses.  Over  60%  of  the  retail  concerns  state  that  they 
are  frequently  troubled  with  receiving  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  abuse  appears  to  be  experienced  most 
keenly  by  the  smaller  retail  concerns  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  percentages  for  each  class  of  stores 


encountering  this  practice. 

Smaller  concerns .  70% 

Medium  size  concerns .  61% 

I^rge  concerns  .  46% 

Leased  departments  .  69% 


Average  of  all  stores .  61  % 


Retailers  report  that  some  of  this  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  from  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
concerns  from  which  they  buy  regularly.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion,  however,  is  received  from  concerns 
either  unknown  to  the  retailer  or  with  which  he  has  had 
no  previous  dealings. 

Misrepresentation 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  misrepresentation,  the 
most  common  complaint  received  from  retailers  is  that 
(Continued  on  page  524) 
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whether  you  have  lOO  Accounts  or  iDQDOO 


ETTING  the  monthly  statements  out  on  time 
That’s  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
every  Billing  Department  . . .  large  and  small.  Un< 
less,  of  course,  they’re  equipped  with  Remington 
Accounting  Machines.  Then  there’s  a  different  story. 
With  a  Remington  there  is  no  last  minute  rush  . . . 
no  desperate  hunt  for  errors.  Ledgers  and  state¬ 
ments  can  be  posted  simultaneously.  Statements 
are  headed  and  entries  identified  in  detail.  And  the 
machine  is  always  right! 


To  effect  immediate  and  substantial  bookkeeping 
economies,  eliminate  errors,  and  generally  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  Billing  Department ...  try 
the  Remington.  We  can  quickly  prove  its  worth 
right  on  your  own  work,  and  without  disturbing 
your  routine. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  or  bener  still,  ask 
that  a  Remington  Accounting  Machine  specialist 
be  sent  to  confer  with  you.  No  need  for  you  to 
feel  obligated. 


%emington  Accounting  Machine  "Division^ 


REMINGTON  RAND  BUSINESS  SERVICE  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  ‘Trincipal  Cities 


REMINGTON  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  DIVISION, 

REMINGTON  RAND  BUSINESS  SERVICE  Inc. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

We  would  be  interested  in  looking  over  descriptive  literature  on  the 
Remington  Accounting  Machine  as  applied  to  retail  bookkeeping. 

Samt _ Firm - - - -  .  - - 

Gty _  Stall- - 
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in  purchasing  from  samples,  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  frequently  deliver  merchandise  which  is  inferior 
to  or  which  differs  materially  from  the  samples  shown. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  retailers  replying  report  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  respect.  The  degree  to  which  the  different 
classes  of  stores  experience  trouble  with  this  form  of 
misrepresentation  is  illustrated  in  the  following  per¬ 
centages  : 


Stores 

Percent 

Small  . 

.  50% 

Medium  . 

.  52% 

Large  . 

.  41% 

Leased  . 

.  43% 

All  stores  . 

.  48% 

One-fourth  of  the  retail  replies  also  claim  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  at  times  deliberately  mis¬ 
represent  merchandise  as  to  quality,  style  and  color. 
Concerns  operating  leased  departments  appear  to  suffer 
most  frequently  from  such  misrepresentation  since 
46%  of  these  firms  regard  this  as  a  serious  abuse. 
The  smaller  retail  stores  also  report  more  difficulty  in 
this  respect  than  the  medium  size  and  larger  stores. 

Substitution 

Another  serious  complaint  of  retailers  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  substituting  mer¬ 
chandise  other  than  that  actually  ordered.  About  36% 
of  the  retailers  included  in  this  study  report  that  they 
experience  serious  difficulty  with  the  substitution  of 
styles,  color  and  quality  of  merchandise  ordered.  Con¬ 
cerns  operating  leased  departments  and  the  smaller 
department  and  dry  goods  stores  appear  to  suffer  most 


frequently  from  this  practice  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  percentages; 


Serious  Difficulty  Little  Substitution 


Small . 

....41%  . 

. 59% 

Medium  . . . 

....36%  . 

. 64% 

Leased  . 

....20%  . 

. 69% 

Large  . 

....31%  . 

. 80% 

All  stores  . . 

....36%  - 

Conclusion 

. 64% 

Many  other  facts  of  interest  to  both  buyers  ond 
sellers  may  be  drawn  from  the  questions  and  replies 
presented  in  this  report.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other 
abuses  experienced  to  a  certain  extent  by  manufac; 
timers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  which  have  not  been 
mentioned.  These  other  abuses  relate,  for  the  most 
part,  to  special  phases  of  the  millinery  industry  or 
are  peculiar  to  local  conditions  and  affect  somewhat 
the  general  relationships  within  the  trade. 

However,  the  abuses  treated  here  represent  the  most 
frequent  and  most  serious  sources  of  friction  arising 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  millinery.  These  are  the 
abuses  which  are  experienced  most  commonly  and 
which  account  for  the  major  misunderstandings  and 
disputes. 

Based  upon  this  joint  survey  definite  standards  of 
business  practice  have  been  adopted  by  the  five  national 
associations  participating  in  this  work.  These  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  officially  endorsed  by  a  large  number 
of  millinery  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
ivho  have  accepted  them  as  guides  in  business  trans¬ 
actions.  Memliers  of  the  association  who  have  not 
subscribed  to  these  standards  are  urged  to  do  so  at 
once. 


The  Increasing  Importance  of  Accessories 

(Continued  from  page  516) 


The  merchandising  personnel  should  be  as  carefully 
scrutinized  as  the  personnel  of  the  major  garment 
departments. 

The  merchandise  planning — and  the  execution  of 
these  plans — should  be  as  carefully  followed  as  the 
plans  for  a  big  dress  or  coat  event. 

The  resources  of  the  store — in  all  respects — in  per¬ 
sonnel  organization  and  in  training,  in  interior  layout 
and  decoration,  in  fashion  education  of  line  and  staff,  in 
the  furnishing  of  detailed  statistical  merchandising 
records,  in  newspaper  advertising  and  in  direct  mail, 
in  art  work  for  advertisements,  and  in  the  creation 
of  compelling  dramatization  of  accessory  fashions  in 
the  windows,  in  all  respects,  I  say,  the  resources  of  the 
store  should  be  as  freely,  as  gladly,  as  willingly,  and 
as  often,  thrown  opien  to  the  accessory  departments 
as  to  the  garment  departments. 


Many  merchants  today  are  recognizing  this,  and 
using  it  to  advantage  in  the  merchandising  of  accesso¬ 
ries. 

These  are  the  stores  that  are  giving  a  big  place  in 
their  promotional  plans  to  the  accessory  departments; 
that  know  what  accessory  fashions  are,  and  are  pro- 
noting  them  in  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  hose,  jewelry,  bags, 
scarfs ;  that  are  devoting  windows  to  the  featuring  of 
fashion  in  accessories;  that  are  making  their  advertis- 
ments  on  these  articles  a  story  of  fashion  interest ;  that 
are  seeing  that  their  accessory  merchandising  staff  is 
as  fashion-conscious  as  their  garment  staff,  and  that 
they  have  the  same  chance  for  fashion  education ;  that 
their  sales  people  are  trained  in  the  fashion  knowledge 
of  garments  and  what  accessories  properly  go  with 
them. 

These  are  the  merchants  that  know  where  the  pot 
of  gold  is  hid,  and  are  wisely  seeking  it. 


I 
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Use  and  Occupancy 

(Continued  front  page  504) 

supposed  to  represent  the  amount  of  expenses  that 
could  be  eliminated  as  the  result  of  a  fire. 

ITEM  II. 

Insurance  under  Item  II  is  optional.  Policies  may 
be  written  covering  Item  I  only  but  may  not  be  written 
to  cover  Item  II  only. 

ORDINARY  PAYROLL 

If  insurance  under  Item  II  is  carried  in  order  to 
secure  full  cover  of  ordinary  payroll  during  short 
periods  of  interruption  of  business  these  forms  require 
that  only  the  peak  90  days  of  a  year  be  covered  under 
Item  11,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
form  practically  eliminates  30%  of  gross  profits  by 
holding  the  coverage  under  Item  II  to  90  days. 

The  two  Item  Co-Insurance  Form,  l)ecause  of  its 
requirement  for  only  a  three  months  coverage  on  Item  | 
II,  eliminates  30%  on  the  average  of  gross  profits. 
The  statistics  of  more  than  2500  stores  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  payroll,  as  covered  by  Item  II,  cus¬ 
tomarily  amounts  to  40%  of  the  annual  gross  profits 
whereas  net  profits  and  all  other  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses  amount  to  60%  of  annual  gross  profits. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  subject  of  Use  and 
Occupancy  under  the  Stock  Company  Co-Insurance 
form,  it  should  l)e  noted  that  while  the  form  contains 
a  100%  co-insurance  provision,  in  actual  effect  the 
amount  of  insurance  required  as  against  the  total  of 
gross  profits,  under  this  form,  is  generally  conceded  to 
l)e  but  70%  of  gross  jirofits;  as  compared  to  75%  of 
.  gross  profits  under  the  Reciprocal  form. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  Stock  Company  form 
for  payment  on  account.  If  a  loss  to  building  is  prac¬ 
tically  total,  the  adjustment  of  the  Use  and  Occupancy 
loss  will,  require  considerable  time.  In  most  cases  this 
feature  under  the  Reciprocal  form  is  of  particular 
advantage  to  a  member  bavin"  a  serious  loss  l)ecause 
payment  on  account  provides  money  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

One  advantage  of  the  Stock  Company  form  is  that 
it  provides  for  a  stock  replacement  for  a  period  of  30 
days  without  additional  cost.  Under  the  Reciprocal 
form  a  higher  rate  is  charged  if  stock  replacement 
is  included  but  there  are  no  time  limits  except  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence  and  dispatch  to  replace  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  property.  When  the  30  day 
limit  for  stock  coverage  in  the  Stock  Company  form 
is  deleted  from  the  form,  or  in  other  words,  full  stock 
replacement  coverage  is  provided,  a  higher  rate  is  also 
charged. 

To  all  other  intents  and  purposes  the  forms  are 
practically  indentical.  The  Insurance  Bureau  has  been 
in  contact  with  a  number  of  the  Reciprocal  carriers 
and  we  are  informed  that  they  would  write  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  Stock  Companies  under  the  New  Co-Insurance 
Form  in  cases  where  the  Reciprocal  carrying  capacity 
is  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  a 
very  large  store. 


Could  they  have  gazed  into  the  future — 
how  quickly  would  they  have  cast  aside 
this  self  insurance  plan  and  seized  the 
protection  which  sound  insurance  offered. 

But  the  disaster  found  them  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  insurance  fund 
they  had  created  with  which  to  meet  a 
loss  of  many  thousands. 

Self  insurance  is  not  even  a  good  gamble 
for  it  stakes  the  property  against  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  insurance  pre¬ 
mium — an  amount  which  would  have  to 
accumulate  for  over  a  hundred  years  to 
make  it  an  even  bet! 

Avoid  such  a  loss  with  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  insurance.  Any  “America  Fore” 
agent  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  details 
concerning  this  protection. 


AmemcanEa(HJE 

Continental 

FIDELITY'PHENIX 

First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Bghty  Maiden  Lane,  NewhbikMY. 

ERNEST  STURM, CKcLirman  of  tho  Boorda 
PAUL  L.HAID, President 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 
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remote  regions.  If  so,  the  study  of  such  relations  may 
lead  to  methods  of  long-range  forecasting. 

7.  Necessity  of  long-continued,  easily  consulted 
weather  records. — Whichever  one,  or  both,  of  these 
lines  of  attack  proves  useful,  long  kept  records  of  the 
weather  of  all  parts  of  the  world  for  many  years  are 
essential.  A  great  boon  to  students  of  this  subject  w’as 
given  in  the  publication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1927  of  World  Weather  Records.  This  volume  of 
1,200  pages,  collected  by  international  cooperation  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Clayton's  editorship,  was  published  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling.  It  includes 
records  for  fifty  years  or  more  of  nearly  400  stations 
well  distributed  over  the  world.  By  its  aid  and  the 
intensive  studies  now  being  made  in  many  lands,  we 
may  hope  that  long-range  forecasting  may  l)e  advanced. 

8.  Caution  as  to  present  predictions. — For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  I  doubt  if  such  long-range  predictions  as  are  being 
made  can  be  received  as  guides  to  commercial  affairs 
without  careful  checking,  over  considerable  time,  by 
tbeir  users. 

E.vecutive  Service  Bulletin. 


Are  You  Thirty-Six? 

Some  foolish  English  author  suggested  one  time 
that  people  over  thirty-six  should  step  aside  and  make 
room  for  younger  and  more  progressive  men  and 
women.  To  Mr.  Edison,  who  is  more  than  twice  that 
age  and  who  is  still  actively  at  work,  such  a  statement 
is  pure  silliness. 

“The  man’’,  he  says,  “who  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-six  is  just  about  ready  to  discard  the  illusions 
built  on  the  false  theories  for  which  wrong  instruction 
and  youthful  ignorance  previously  have  made  him  an 
easy  mark.  He  is  just  beginning  to  get  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  If  he  is  really  worth  while,  he  has  passed  through 
a  series  of  hard  knocks  by  that  time. 

“The  useful  man  never  leads  the  easy,  sheltered, 
knockless,  unshocked  life.  At  thirty-six  he  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  realities,  and  after  that  period 
in  his  life,  until  he  is  sixty,  he  should  be  able  to  handle 
them  with  a  steadily  increasing  efficiency. 

“Subsequently,  if  he  has  not  injured  his  body  by 
excess  indulgence  in  any  of  the  narcotics  (and  by  this 
term  I  mean  here  liquor,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee), 
and  if  he  has  not  eaten  to  excess,  he  very  likely  may 
continue  to  be  increasingly  efficient  up  to  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  in  exceptional  cases  until  ninety.” 

From  “Ediphonc  Notes” 


The  Art  in  Retailing  . 

Buying  and  selling,  whatever  else  they  may  lie,-  are 
both  arts  that  need  to  l)e  learned.  Few  persons  are 
born  with  enough  talent  in  these  lines  to  get  either 
the  maximum  economic  or  mental  satisfactions  out  of 
their  efforts.  How  jieople  actually  do  their  buying  is 
not  as  yet  known.  It  can  not  be  determined  by  the 
simple  method  of  asking  them  for  a  self-report;  it 
must  lie  gotten  at  by  watching  what  they  do  and  how 
they  do  it.  The  self-report  might  be  interesting,  but 
it  would  not  be  accurate  or  trustworthy. 

From  “Eyes  on  Parade”  by 
Prof.  Robert  Chenaiilt  Givler. 


It  Was  a  New  One  on  Her 
“I  must  say”,  said  the  junior  partner  to  the  young¬ 
est  stenographer,  “that  you  jierform  your  duties  in  a 
very  perfunctory  manner.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  .she  replied.  “I’ve  been  here  three 
months  and  that's  the  first  word  of  praise  I’ve  had.” 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  xvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  tnember  store.  The  following  applicants 
haire  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  zvrite  us. 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

General  Superintendent — eight  years  department  store  ex¬ 
perience  with  one  of  the  leading  Pacific  Coast  chain  stores — 
now  open  for  immediate  engagement.  Age  30,  married.  1-25- 
29. 

MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT 

Twenty  years  experience  in  department  stores  as  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Building  Superintendent,  Service  Departments  and 
Manager  of  Inspection  and  Packing  Department.  Familiar 
with  all  modern  up-to-date  methods  of  department  stores,  re¬ 
garding  organization  efficiency  and  expense.  1-26-29. 


FOR  SALE 

One  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine,  one  year  old. 
Nine  column  adding  capacity.  One  column  character 
and  year  keys.  Full  automatic  return  carriage.  Cost 
$1250.00.  Will  sell  for  $500.00.  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  1-27-29. 


